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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE first paragraph of my article ‘‘ Perspectives in Religious 

Teaching,’’ which appeared on pp. 306-308 of the May 1948 
BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges should have 
been in quotation marks and credit given to Dr. Howard Jeffer- 
son, since it was taken from his preface to the COLBY COL- 
LEGE SURVEY. This interesting and thought-provoking 
statement, along with the entire SURVEY, has proved most 
helpful to me as I begin my new task as the Executive Secretary 
of the Commission on Christian Higher Education. 

The article was written after a study of the COLBY COL- 
LEGE SURVEY, and a careful re-reading of the addresses of 
J. H. Carlisle, 1825-1909, former president of Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Credit for the last paragraph in my article must also be given 
to the COLBY COLLEGE SURVEY. 

I regret that in the proofreading and condensation of the 
article I failed to note the lack of quotation marks for the first 
paragraph and to give due credit to the COLBY COLLEGE 
SURVEY and to the addresses of James H. Carlisle. 

Rosert N. DuBose 


EAN JOHN D. REGESTER of the College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Washington, represented the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges at the National Conference of Canadian Universities 
held at the University of British Columbia in Vancouver, June 
10-12. Dean Stewart of the Graduate Division of the Univer- 
sity of California was the delegate of the Association of American 
Universities. The Conference discussed international exchange 
of students, opportunities for graduate study, problems of vet- 
eran enrolments, relation of the colleges to national defense and 
many other questions. A Committee was formed to consider 
setting up permanent headquarters for the Conference. 


THE UNITED STATES ARMY under General Devers is 
establishing foreign language classes as a defense measure 
under the new national defense program. 
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GFTs TOTALING $9,628,922 were made by 383,260 alumni 
to alumni funds of 141 American colleges and universities 
during the year 1947 according to the American Alumni Council. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE offers its second 

series of research fellowships on psychometrics leading to 
the Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. The two followships 
carrying a stipend of $2,200 a year are open to men acceptable 
to the Graduate School of the University. Fellows will engage 
in research in psychological measurement and carry a normal 
program of graduate studies. Competence in mathematics and 
psychology is a prerequisite. For further information apply to: 
Director of Psychomteric Fellowship Program, Educational 
Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 


EXTBOOK IMPROVEMENT AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING by Professor I. James Quillen and 
published by the American Council on Education contains 
recommendations to the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and the Central Staff of UNESCO in Paris for im- 
provement of what is said in the textbooks of the nations. 


OVEJOY’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES gives helpful suggestions 
both to parents and to prospective college students. It contains 
also information about and rating of over 1,000 colleges listed by 
states. Simon & Schuster, New York. 


THE AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY announces a text- 

book manuscript contest on the subject of Life Adjustment 
Education for American Youth. Cash awards total $1,750. 
Details can be obtained from the American Technical Society, 
Drexel Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago. 


THE RECRUITMENT, SELECTION, AND TRAINING OF 

SOCAL SCIENTISTS by Elbridge Sibley is a report of the 
recruitment, selection, and training of research workers who will 
become social scientists. Tables and statistics were complied from 
questionnaires sent to graduate school deans of 30 universities. 
Social Science Research Council, New York. 
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[HE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION has an- 

nounced its 1949 Teacher Examination Program. For 
further information write: Director, National Teacher Examina- 
tion Project, Educational Testing Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York 23, N. Y. Arrangements should be made before 
November 15, 1948. 


ENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES by 
Albert William Levi is of special interest to teachers and 
educators. It reports how various colleges developed and worked 
out a two year integrated course in the social studies. There is 
a very helpful reading list given of more than 70 pages classify- 
ing both fiction and nonfiction by subject for primary and 
secondary reading. American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


RENDS IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION by James Kip 

Finch treats the timely subject of engineering curricula and 

engineering science in the American schools today. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION by Roy J. Deferrari reports on the topics dealt with 
in a workshop held by the Catholic University of America. It 
tells of the results and conclusions gained in the various seminars. 
Most of the discussion centered around the topic ‘‘Just what 
makes a Catholic College Catholic?’’ The subject matter is of — 
interest to all educators. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Two-way STREET — THE EMERGENCE OF THE PUB- 

LIC RELATIONS COUNSEL by Eric F. Goldman dis- 
cusses three major stages in the development of public relations 
in this country and inserts biographical sketches of Ivy Lee and 
Edward L. Bernays to illustrate them. The three stages are the 
public-be-fooled era, the public-be-informed method, and the 
public-be-understood —‘‘the two way street’’ between the public 
and the client. Dr. Goldman is a historian and educator; he has 
been with Time as a contributing editor. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., Boston. 
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FPRESHMAN WRITING by Oliie Depew, Assistant Professor 

of English at Southern Oregon College of Education, is help- 
ful to students and teachers alike. It describes more than twenty 
fields to help the freshman student in English composition and 
shows how outstanding writers have treated the same subject. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


HE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION has received wide support, com- 
ment, and reviews, a considerable amount in recent issues of this 
BULLETIN. The six volumes of the report published in pam- 
phlet form by the Government Printing Office are no longer 
available. Fortunately all six volumes are now combined into 
one volume and are published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


A SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY PATENT POLICIES by 

Archie M. Palmer presents the results of a comprehensive 
study of university research and patent policies. This survey 
has been conducted by questionnaire, personal visits and exten- 
sive research and is shown by exhibits of the individual institu- 
tions. It points out that there is a wide diversity of practice 
among the colleges and universities. The Appendix is a compila- 
tion of formalized policy statements of 37 well known univer- 
sities and institutes of technology. National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


TOWARD LIBERAL EDUCATION AND INTRODUCTION 

TO LITERATURE are two excellent anthologies edited by 
Louis G. Locke, William M. Gibson and George Arms. Their 
purpose is to assist the first year college student in his approach 
to liberal education. The first volume contains a section on 
learning, reading, writing and thinking. The second section is 
concerned with the arts, science, society, philosophy and religion. 
The succeeding volume presents literature of the imagination. 
Both books give a concise all over picture of literature helpful, 
to the student. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York. 


INEHART AND COMPANY, New York and Toronto are 
issuing in cheap and handy editions a series of classics of in- 
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terest to college classes in American and English literature. The 
latest are Ibsen’s Ghosts, The Wild Duck, An Enemy of the 
People with an introduction by Benfield Pressey of the Dart- 
mouth College faculty and Wordsworth’s The Prelude, Selected 
Poems and Sonnets with an introduction by Carlos Baker, 
Princeton University. 


HERE is an appeal from the United States Army which 
should strike a responsive chord among our member col- 
leges : 

The Commander-in-Chief, European Command, requests 
assistance on a youth project which is being undertaken in 
connection with the U. 8. Armed Forces program for assis- 
tance to German Youth Activities. Your organization is well 
known to those of us who are working with the youth of 
Germany and we believe that the purposes for which it exists 
include the opportunity to achieve the fullest possible mea- 
sure of democracy in economic, political, and cultural life 
for American youth and for the other youngsters of the 
world. The United States Army had this same purpose in 
mind when they created ‘‘The Armed Forces Assistance 
Program to German Youth Activities.’’ 

It is hard to bring home to German youth the merits and 
reality of democracy in the face of the difficult living con- 
ditions which they are undergoing. Our books and our 
words and our films on democracy do not have the warmth 
and reality which we feel is necessary to overcome years of 
Nazi distortion of facts. Because of this, we have conceived, 
and are now implementing a large project known as 
““YOUTH HELPS YOUTH.”’ We bring American youth 
groups into contact with German youth groups by means of 
correspondence. We think no one can better tell about the 
blessings of democracy than those who are presently living in 
and enjoying it. Their words through the media of personal 
letters will have much more effect than printed words in a 
book or publication. 

We should like to mention a by-product of our project. 
German youth have need for all types of materials which 
can be used in handicraft shops and in other youth enter- 
prises. For example, rags and old clothing can be remade 
into vitally needed clothing by girls; worn out sports equip- 
ment can be skilfully repaired and used in sports groups; 
recreational equipment beyond the useful stage in the United 
States can be repaired and profitably used in youth centers 
here. The Armed Forces, unfortunately, have no appropri- 
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ated funds for providing these materials and have been 
forced to rely upon salvaged Armed Forces equipment, 
minor expendable supplies, and donations from individuals. 
All of these sources do not even come near to meeting the 
need. Youth organizations in the United States are inter- 
ested and willing to help after they have become acquainted 
with young Germans through letters. 

We are requesting you to help us obtain information on as 
many American youth groups as possible who may be inter- 
ested in contacting and working with German youth groups. 
Although it may seem ambitious, our immediate aim is to 
bring as many as 5,000 American groups into contact with 
similar German groups. The specific inforination which we 
must obtain is: 

1. Name of group and location. 

2. Name of groups sponsor or leader and the address. 

3. Average age of group. 

4. Interests of the group. 

5. Composition of group (sex, how chosen, etc.). 

It is perhaps unnecessary to reiterate that this is a corre- 
spondence project between GROUPS rather than individ- 
uals. There are many hundreds of young people in America 
and Germany who are carrying on the ‘‘Pen Pal’’ type of 
correspondence. The ‘‘Youth Helps Youth’’ project is 
different. One member of the group writes a letter for the 
entire group. When this letter is received by the German 
group, it is answered in the same manner by a member of 
the German youth group. This letter contains helpful in- 
formation about the group who writes it—their purpose, 
their form of organization, how officers are elected, how ac- 
tivities are carried out, how money is raised for various proj- 
ects, recreational activities, ete. In this manner, German 
groups will learn from the American youth themselves just 
how democracy functions in youth groups in a democratic 
nation, and American youth can learn about their German 
counterparts. 

We wish to assure you that this is an official Armed Forces 
project and that extensive effort is expended to insure its 
proper implementation. We are confident that an ex- 
tremely long step has been taken in this project to further 
the democratic aims of the American people in their occupa- 
tion of Germany. For your information, we have enclosed 
the official Guide for the Armed Forces German Youth Ac- 
tivities program. 

You know your own organization and know therefore 
how you can help us get the information we need. You 
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may want to work through your state or regional officers, 
or in other ways get this request to your individual mem- 
bers. Or, you may have a magazine or other publication 
in which you can publicize this appeal. Any device you 
care to use to help us get the names of as many interested 
youth groups as possible will certainly be appreciated. 
Should you desire additional information or should you ° 

have immediately available the needed information regard- 
ing youth groups, please write or cable the Commander-in- 
Chief, European Command, APO 403, c/o Postmaster, New 


York, New York, Attention: GYA Section. 


The annual meeting of the association will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, January 10-12, 1949. 
Hotel reservations should be made promptly. 














THAT WE MIGHT LEARN TO LIVE AS BRAVELY 
AS THEY DIED 


OMAR BRADLEY 
Cuier or Starr, UNITED STATES ARMY 


HERE on the long green meadows of this tranquil New Eng- 

land town, we have come to do honor—not alone to one brave 
soldier—but to the generations of earnest young men who left 
their homes to defend them at Concord, Antietam, San Juan, the 
Argonne—and in the snows of the Ardennes. 

For as long as free men have lived, worked, worshipped, and 
reared their families under these elms, so long have their sons 
been summoned to arms against those who would covet or destroy 
them. In generation after generation they have been forced to 
quit these quiet homes in this peaceful valley to fight—and some- 
times to die—in conflicts visited upon them by issues remote from 
their everyday lives. 

From the chancelleries of London, Paris, Berlin—Rome, 
Tokyo, and Moscow, those bitter struggles that have scarred the 
progress of all mankind eventually spanned the seas to invade the 
snug parlours and warm kitchens of these colonial homes. And 
as these world struggles have wasted the youth and resources of 
mations, they have also left behind them sorrowing women and 
empty chairs in the houses on this green. 

It is easy for us who are living to honor the sacrifices of those 
who are dead. For it helps us to assuage the guilt we should 
feel in their presence. Wars can be prevented just as surely as 
they are provoked and therefore we who fail to prevent them 
must share in guilt for the dead. 

I have not come here today to consecrate war and its evils for 


Note: On April 18, 1945—one month after he was cited for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, Corporal Edward G. Wilkin, a rifleman with the 
45th Infantry Division, was killed by enemy action east of the Siegfried 
Line he had helped to break. Memorial Day, 1948, the body of Corporal 
Wilkin was carried on a caisson between the colonial homes of his neighbors 
to a final resting place in the quiet churchyard of the historic old First 
Church, Longmeadow, Massachusetts. Among the men who walked in the 
procession that day was another soldier, General Omar Bradley, wartime 
commander of the ground troops in Europe. 
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the sacrifices war has produced. For every man in whom war 
has inspired sacrifice, courage, and love, there are many more 
whom it has degraded with brutality, callousness, and greed. 

Rather we are gathered here to take comfort and strength from 
those of our dead who have already given this nation so much. 
We have come to learn—if we can—how men might live as charit- 
ably together in peace as they died for each other in war. 

We have come to ask why it is that our young men must spend 
their bodies against the Siegfried Line—why it is men cannot live 
as bravely as they die. 

In our hatred and renunciation of war, we must not forget, 
that the roots of conflict flourish in the faults and failures of 
those who seek peace just as surely as they take shape from the 
diseases and designs of aggressors. 

While the American people have within themselves the moral 
strength, the power, and wisdom to marshal their forces against 
aggression in whatever form it affects—we cannot feign inno- 
cence through indifference or neglect of struggles that bring on 
wars. We have suffered enough in two world wars to know that 
non-involvement in peace means certain involvement in war. 

Either we shall employ our strength, power and conscience 
boldly and righteously in defense of human dignity and freedom 
or we shall waste those reserves for peace and default to the 
forces that breed new wars. 

This lad we buried today is partly the victim of your folly. 
He is the victim of your folly and the folly of all peace-loving 
peoples who turned their backs on the ills of the world. For at 
the very time those aggressors at whose hands he met his death 
conspired against the peace of the world, we blinded ourselves to 
their threats and by our shameful inaction countenanced their 
starting attack. 

Secure in distant and peaceful towns like these, clinging to 
comforts, refusing risks, seeking safety in refuge and refuge in 
words, we recanted power and conscience to side with those who 
sought peace at any price. Too late we discover the price was too 
high ; and to keep our freedom we paid in the bodies of our young 
sons, 

If the United States ever again stoops to expedients to avoid 
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the difficult decisions that come with leadership, the heavy bur- 
dens that come with defense we shall once more run the dangers 
of all half-way measures and waste our strength and conscience 
as a weathervane rather than a force. 

If we cringe from the necessity of meeting issues boldly with: 
principle, resolution and strength, then we shall simply hurdle 
along from crisis to crisis, improvising with expedients, seeking 
inoffensive solutions, drugging the nation with an illusion of 
security which under those conditions cannot exist. If we are 
to scamper from crisis to crisis, fixing principles and policies to 
the change of each day, we shall place ourselves supinely and 
helplessly at the mercy of any aggressor who might play on our 
public opinion and decimate our forces at will. 

To live bravely by convictions from which the free peoples of 
this world can take heart, the American people must put their 
faith in stable long range policies—political, economic, and mili- 
tary—programs that will not be heated and cooled with the 
brightening and waning of tension. 

The United States has matured to world leadership; it is time 
we steered by the stars, not by the lights of each passing ship. 

On this Memorial Day, as we take leave of this brave soldier— 
Corporal Edward Wilkin, Army of the United States, Medal of 
Honor—we pay homage as he would have us do, to all his fallen 
comrades—to the strong, the weak; the leaders, the led; the 
brave, the fearful; to all who perished where only God could wit- 
ness their charity to their fellow men. 

Proudly—but reverently, sadly—we honor them. We pray 
they will ever rest in peace. 














DETERMINATION OF UNIVERSITY POLICY 


ISAIAH BOWMAN 
PRESIDENT, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


(HE trustees, alumni and other friends of the University will 
recall the many developments which took place in the first 


full year of academic activity following the close of the World 
War. They were summarized in last year’s report to the Trus- 
tees. In the present report the story of rapid postwar develop- 
ment is continued. When an institution has taken so many new 
steps in so short a time it is pertinent to inquire by what means it 
determines policy and changes in policy, and through what pro- 
cess its policy and operations are appraised. We sometimes hear 
that ‘‘outside’’ committees of appraisal might study the institu- 
tion more objectively and fearlessly. The inference is drawn 
that such appraisers would do a better job than could be done by 
those who are close to the work and perhaps insulated from pub- 
lic criticism. 

The argument is so plausible that one may overlook the fact 
that any institution worth its salt is subject to continuing and 
severe appraisal, and indeed invites and practices constant dis- 
interested appraisal, from the outside as well as from the inside. 
Such appraisal is almost never the subject of public comment 
because the procedures are of interest mainly to the student of 
institutional government. In critical times, when funds must be 
employed more prudently than ever and the financing of the 
University is one of the principal anxieties of executive officers 
and Trustees, it seems desirable to describe the systems of ap- 
praisal that we employ continuously. What is a university or 
any of its department worth and how do we determine worth, 
the function of an educational institution being ministerial and 
society being the beneficiary? Any answer to this question must 
obviously stem from the assumption that as society grows so must 
policy unless an institution chooses to live indefinitely ‘‘in the 
shadow of dead men’s opinions.”’ 

First, we should remind ourselves that just as a university is 

Norg: Excerpt from Annual Report for 1947. 
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the embodiment of general ideas about the social and cultural 
values of higher education, so each new development in the uni- 
versity represents a particular idea. These ideas are the object 
of rigorous examination and report when they are incorporated 
in the general structure after funds have been found for their 
maintenance. In most departments of the University are pro- 
jects of research supported as a rule not by general University 
funds but by funds from outside sources. All such funds are, 
obtained under conditions of severe competition that require 
rigorous appraisal by outside agencies, some of which are staffed 
by scholars of eminence and wide experience. Necessarily we 
spend a good deal of time in implementing new projects or ideas 
after critical examination and approval. By what process do we 
conclude that certain ideas are sound? What principles guide 
us in seeking funds for their support? These are among the ques- 
tions with which the faculties of our schools wrestle not intermit- 
tently or casually but constantly and seriously. 

There arises also the question of efficiency in management and 
what standards of efficiency are suited to an institution devoted 
to intellectual work, including both teaching and training in 
research. It has been demonstrated again and again that the 
efficiency expert from the business world is a fish out of water 
when he gets into an academic environment. The same is true 
of most popular notions about academic efficiency. Standards 
and judgments of efficiency must be related to the ways in which 
different scholars work and even to the personal idiosyncrasies of 
creative minds. Operations can no more be judged in detail by 
popular examination than the public can judge of the techniques 
and procedures appropriate to a surgical operation or the hand- 
ling of a ship in a storm. They must be judged by those whd 
understand the procedures and atmosphere appropriate to intel- 
lectual work by either individuals or cooperating groups, and 
this means by those who themselves have done scholarly or cre- 
ative work. 

A university is a social agent as well as a creator and conserva- 
tor of knowledge deemed to be fundamental. It operates in a 
given society at a given time with the social expectation that the 
knowledge and training of a university will have useful applica- 
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tions. It is not operating in the millenium: it must be demon- 
strably useful to the society of today as well as to the hoped-for 
society of tomorrow. Therefore, the general objects of an insti- 
tution must be capable of popular interpretation and explana- 
tion. It is for the general welfare that we exist. In the last 
analysis it is society that supports us and determines the general 
rules under which we operate. Society must therefore be made 
aware of the general good that is served by an educational insti- 
tution. A link between society and its institutions must be forged 
and kept strong. Experience has shown that this is not too dif- 
ficult to do. Society is of a low order of intelligence if it cannot 
understand the general good in educational terms, that is, in 
terms of the value of knowledge and its diffusion. By the same 
token the social intelligence of an academic faculty is of a low 
order if it scorns popular understanding. 

The increasing number of colleges and universities in the 
United States bears witness to the popular interest in education. 
The expansion of educational facilities has marked the whole of 
American history. The need for education is generally felt. It 
marked both our pioneer days and the period of growing ma- 
turity and is almost taken for granted in the present period of 
our history. The case for education, it is sometimes said, has 
been made and needs no further argument. I believe this con- 
clusion to be quite wrong. Reliance upon it is likely to be the 
first step toward complacency. The process of education will 
become sterile if it is not an active self-critical part of a living 
and aspiring society. So many are the new developments in our 
educational institutions that a single annual report can not carry 
sufficiently full interpretation. There must be day-by-day in- 
terpretation; and happily the press, including educational jour- 
nals, is today performing an important social function by its al- 
most day-by-day attention to the work of educational institutions. 
Every university is constantly engaged in the process of inter- 
preting its aims and ideas, its philosophy, its social benefits, its 
procedures as one theme and then another is unfolded with the 
purpose of informing the public about the value of higher edu- 
cation and the conditions of freedom under which educational 
institutions must operate if they are to strengthen a free society. 
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A specific appraisal of a given university department is made 
every time a major appointment is proposed. A faculty com- 
mittee, five to ten in number, and representing as many depart- 
ments, is appointed by the president. When complete depart- 
mental reorganization is required because of the death or 
retirement of personnel, an outside committee of distinguished 
leaders in a given field is invited to study and recommend. The 
functions of the committee are to review the philosophy and 
practices of a given department, to study the place and function 
of the department in the University, to recommend changes if 
required, and to assist in the selection of personnel. In the past 
decade we have employed this method conspicuously in biology, 
political science, political economy, chemistry and surgery. 

In effect, our more informal and more frequent inside con- 
sultations on specific appointments have served the same objec- 
tive purposes. Having over fifty departments, a number are 
subjected to such critical and disinterested appraisal each year. 
The advisory board of each school or college discusses in detail 
the recommendations of each committee on policy or appoint- 
ments. The Trustees, after hearing a report on procedures, give 
final approval if the president concurs in specific faculty recom- 
mendations. All of this is about as far removed from compla- 
cency, routine and self-satisfaction as one could well imagine. 
Few are the social institutions that are examined and revised as 
critically as universities. 

In conducting their appraisals the several faculties are aware 
of the truth that.the University has a function beyond that of 
giving technical instruction in a useful art or a field of learning. 
There is all the difference in the world between showing a student 
how a thing is done and having him grasp what the thing signifies 
in the investigative moment. A man who is merely expert in a 
technological sense soon ceases to be an expert. Technology is 
the team of horses that pulls the industrial chariot but it is not 
the driver. The best technologist is the man who is thinking of 
tomorrow and he can not so think unless he is also a scholar and 
a citizen. In a true university both the full-time and the part- 
time students have teaching faculties that keep pointing to 
tomorrow when some of the unsolved problems of today may be 
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solved with revolutionary effects upon related technical arts. In 

a word, a critical attitude is maintained in university teaching 
and research throughout, in social and humanistic studies as well 
as in the sciences. The interpretative teacher who guides the 
student’s mind toward the original and the edge of the yet-to-be- 
known is the kind most eagerly and constantly sought in the 
university appointing process. 

Departmental self-sufficiency is an object of constant self- 
criticism. The natural tendency of ambitious men who lack 
confidence in their own intellectual strength is to create little 
empires by swelling the list of departmental appointees rather 
than advancing intelligently into the area of interdepartmental 
cooperation. The heart of the difficulty thus created is the in- 
evitable growth of feeling that knowledge and training can be 
acquired or developed in a subject by little closed systems of 
thought, and that one department can give all the essentials that 
should mark a man of broad culture and scholarship. This is a 
deep-rooted tendency visible in every university. Only active 
discussion and continuing self-criticism will provide positive 
countermeasures. 











AMERICA AND EUROPE: NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


KENNETH BALLARD MURDOCK 
PROFESSOR, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


WE CELEBRATE today the entry of a new group into the 
ranks of American scholars. I use the word advisedly; I 
am sure that the members of this graduating class are all scholars 
in the best and richest sense of the word. Emerson defined the 
scholar as ‘‘man thinking.’’ Upsala gives its students the ability 
to be just that; it is for them to develop the power they have ac- 
quired. It is their privilege and their responsibility to use their 
best talents to think their way toward the improvement of human 
society, spiritually as well as materially, and to do what they can 
to keep alive the values which true scholars everywhere revere. 

The responsibility is heavy in a world like ours—a world which 
seems too often to be governed by violence, greed, hatred and 
despair, a world in which great principles are gravely threatened, 
souls held cheaper than machines, spiritual and intellectual 
achievement less treasured than physical prowess or material 
gain and the cardinal Christian virtues lost in the fogs of doubt, 
selfishness and fear. But for scholars to retreat now would be to 
surrender their right to be called scholars, by proving themselves 
unworthy of a great tradition and incapable of meeting, as ‘‘men 
thinking,’’ a splendid opportunity. 

I should like today, if you will bear with me, to emphasize just 
one aspect of the tradition and the opportunity and to talk for a 
few minutes about what seems to me the scholar’s responsibility 
in respect to Europe and this nation’s relation to it. I have no 
wish to preach a particular economic or political program and I 
recognize that the scholar has many duties beyond those I am 
speaking of, but I am convinced that, whatever his special views 
may be and whatever his way of life, he must ponder his obliga- 
gation as a scholar to other nations and other civilizations than 
hisown. He has the freedom that is necessary for all true schol- 
arship ; he should consider the implications of Lincoln’s saying: 

Note: Commencement Address given at Upsala College, East Orange, 
N. J., June 5, 1948. 
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‘‘Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, 
and, under a just God, cannot long retain it.’? He should face 
the question of how the American scholar can do his part to re- 
store freedom to other nations. He should see that any failure 
to work toward the highest ideals of the scholar, internationally 
as well as nationally, means tragic and irreparable catastrophe. 

Let me begin with the tradition. I think Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was right in saying that ‘‘A child’s education should 
begin at least one hundred years before he was born,’’ and I am 
sure that the education of all of us has so begun. What we learn 
and think depends more than we realize on the learning and 
thinking of at least a century before we were born. We live in 
an independent nation but we owe much to Europe. From the 
earliest days of European settlement, dwellers on this continent 
have been the beneficiaries of European culture. 

This is a centennial year in which we honor the Swedes who 
came here in 1848 and we should remember gratefully the gifts 
they brought to this country. Like their predecessors, the seven- 
teenth century Swedish settlers on the Delaware, they added 
vastly to our resources in human wealth, contributed to our archi- 
tectural development, our handicrafts and our folklore, and fixed 
in our culture the way of faith and life represented by their 
church. Democracy, respect for the dignity of man, the pioneer- 
ing spirit which made a wilderness into a great productive conti- 
nent—these and many other good things are part of the Ameri- 
can tradition, the ripe grain of our achievement, but it behooves 
us to remember that the planting was done by Europe. Cross- 
fertilization and the strong soil of the New World have done won- 
ders, and Europe as well as America has reaped the cultural 
harvest. 

The first Swedish pioneers at Fort Christina or in the West, 
the Dutch who founded New York, and the English who estab- 
lished themselves in Virginia in 1607 may have thought at first 
less about culture than about getting land and making money, 
but they nonetheless brought with them the intellectual and re- 
ligious traditions of mature European civilizations. Other 
pioneers, the Quakers and German Protestants in the Jerseys and 
Pennsylvania, the Puritans in New England, the Catholics in 
Maryland and the French Huguenots in the Carolinas, thought 
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of America not simply as a place in which to prosper materially 
but as one in which they could find refuge from European per- 
secutors or live up to their religious and social beliefs more 
freely than at home. The institutions they built took root and 
flourished. Whether the colonists’ chief ambition was to sell 
tobacco or beaver skins, or to found a religious commonwealth, 
- their settlements grew and men and women began to think of 
themselves not merely as transplanted Europeans but as Ameri- 
eans. Their debt to the New World was great—a debt for a 
place of refuge and opportunity—but they paid it in full. Their 
increasing love for the American soil, the democratic principles 
they promptly put into practice, the churches they founded, the 
western lands they opened and tilled, were all parts of their 
repayment to the New World for what it had given them. The 
United States drew strength from their courage, vision and ideal- 
ism. One goal of the American scholar, it seems to me, should 
be to keep their tradition alive—to learn from the best of the 
European past and present and to make out of what we learn, 
and out of our own experience, a new American alloy, as strong 
and as useful in our present culture as it has been throughout 
our history. 

We should remember, too, that Americans, the citizens of the 
New World, have been traditionally not only beneficiaries of 
Europe but benefactors also. Our gift to Europe in the past 
has included ideas, ideals, standards, political principles—the 
lessons of a democratic state, the new vistas opened by a pioneer- 
ing republic. Such gifts are more needed now than ever. 
Surely scholars recognize that cash and machines and books are 
not enough, if our power is to be used on the side of peace and 
civilization. 

A candidate for the Presidential nomination said a few weeks 
ago that no one in the world supposes that the United States 
wants war. I have heard other Americans express a serene con- 
fidence that all our neighbors in Europe think well of us. recog- 
nize that our aims are noble and accept our position in world 
affairs as beneficent. I wish I could agree, but my contacts with 
Europe lead me to painfully different conclusions. Many 
thoughtful men in many countries, even those closest to us in tra- 
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dition and blood, are gravely suspicious of us. We are rich and 
powerful; we are heavily armed, at least potentially; we have 
a weapon so terrible that even the scientists who created it shud- 
der at its possibilities; we too often show to the world only our 
machines, our technical skill, the size of our industries, and the 
virtues of the dollar. Naturally we are distrusted, feared, 
sometimes even hated. How can our neighbors be sure we are 
a force for good? They know our power but they know next to 
nothing of the tradition of ideals which will always, we hope, 
control our use of that power. 

The center of the problem is a double failure—Europe’s failure 
to understand our culture and our people, and our failure to 
understand theirs. Our newspapers quite naturally over-sim- 
plify events so that we think of Europe in terms of parties and 
systems, prime ministers and bureaus and forget that behind the 
groups and the institutions are men and women with fears, hun- 
gers, dreams, faiths and inherited ways of life as important to 
them as ours are to us. Too often we read only the sensational 
happenings in the European news and are lulled into forgetting 
that behind the riots, famines, persecutions and the destructive 
acts of perverted ideologists are always people who suffer, and 
in their pain long not simply for physical escape but for some 
standard, some philosophy, some set of principles in which they 
can have faith. They hear of our democracy, our freedom, our 
culture and our wealth, but they know also of our lapses from 
democratic practice, our negro problem, our violations of the 
civil liberties guaranteed by the Constitution, the greed of some 
of our business men and the aspects of our society of which we 
are least proud. They see too many of our worst American mov- 
ing pictures and too few of our best; the false morality and in- 
fantile sentimentality of many commercial Hollywood offerings 
are taken by them as sober truth. They see some American 
periodicals but usually only those with the largest circulations, 
which, good as they may be, hardly give a complete picture of 
American life and emphasize the dramatic event or the fad of the 
moment rather than the fundamental values by which most of us 
try to live. 

When I lectured at Upsala University in Sweden during 1946 
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I found the students there extraordinarily well-informed about 
our novels since 1918, and especially about the so-called ‘‘natu- 
ralistic’’ novels in which violence and lawlessness are stressed, 
and the heroes and heroines are gangsters and cynics, harlots 
and psychopaths. It came as a revelation to many of those 
Upsala students to hear of our long intellectual history, of our 
Puritan heritage, of the political philosophy of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln, the work of Jonathan Edwards, Emerson, Whitman and a 
score of other American thinkers who have supplied us with 
moral principles, ideals and respect for values which are still 
influential in our thinking even though we may not always live 
up to them. The same situation exists elsewhere in Europe; the 
American character and the American state of mind are con- 
stantly misunderstood because too little is known of the forces 
that shaped them. 

The fault is ours as much as Europe’s. If we are content to 
let our story be incompletely told we can hardly blame Europeans 
for getting a partial and distorted view. They want to think 
well of us, they are immensely curious about what we are really 
like, but they find it hard to discover the truth. I know of a case 
in which a group of displaced people, just evacuated from the 
war area, were landed in a European port prior to being taken 
back to what remained of their homeland. They were uprooted 
wanderers, not knowing whether they still had homes or friends 
or families, people very near the ultimate depths of lonely mis- 
ery. Their hosts in the town where they landed to break their 
journey offered them whatever amusement they chose for the 
night of their stay—theatres, moving pictures, cafes, concerts, 
museums—and what was their choice? They wanted most of 
all to go to a lecture on American intellectual history which was 
being given in the town that evening. There could be no more 
striking illustration of the fact that men and women can be 
starved for other things than food, that Europeans who have suf- 
fered are pathetically eager to get from us some clue to a faith 
fit for peace-loving and humane people. 

The problem of giving Europeans confidence and hope, and 
belief in the privileges and obligations of freedom and of helping 
to save them from the forces which would deny them these things, 
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is one that especially concerns us as scholars. As scholars we 
realize that the value of learning is measured by its service to 
mankind. We should lead in helping Europe by sending it not 
only money and goods but moral and spiritual strength. We 
must never forget the men and women who are the real Europe 
and whose noblest aspirations and deepest needs it is our duty to 
try to satisfy. 

There are many means to this end. If we are able to travel, 
we can avoid being mere tourists and can try to learn what people 
like ourselves are thinking and what in our American experience 
and ideas can be useful to them. Others of us, either directly or 
through some one of the agencies set up for the purpose, may be 
able to welcome foreign students or travelers here, and bring 
them into touch with the best in our culture. Whether we are 
professors, business men, engineers, doctors or housewives, 
whether we are rich or poor, we can all do something to help by 
grasping every chance to understand our fellowmen in Europe 
and to share with them the best in our tradition. We can sup- 
port every measure taken by our government on the United Na- 
tions to further cultural interchange among nations. We can 
resist all the attempts to curtail such enterprises made by those 
who are ruled by motives of false economy and fail to see the 
concrete value to us of better human understanding with Europe, 
or by those who still dream of an American isolation which even 
our pioneer ancestors saw was dangerous and is today both dan- 
gerous and impossible. Whenever we slip into referring to 
someone of a different nation from ours as a ‘‘squarehead,’’ a 
“‘frog,’’ or a ‘‘guinea’’—our language is unhappily rich in such 
half-contemptuous slang names for foreigners—we can usefully 
do penance by taking a few minutes to think or read in order to 
remind ourselves of how much that is good in our culture we owe 
to ‘‘squareheads,’’ frogs’’ or ‘‘wops.’’ We can remember that 
what we sell or invent or write is ultimately profitable only in so 
far as it contributes to richer living for men and women every- 
where. No ideal worth having can be achieved passively; the 
scholar must act as well as think in order to live up to his special 
responsibility of avoiding the confusion of appearance and re- 
ality, or surface and substance. He must never accept shoddy 
substitutes, however popular, for spiritual integrity. 
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Finally, if America is to do all it can for Europe and the re- 
building of a civilized world, we must recognize our duty as 
scholars and citizens-to set our own house in order, to live up to 
the best in our tradition, to work for true democracy and freedom 
by holding to the standards to which our forefathers, European 
or American by birth, dedicated themselves. You remember that 
when Miranda in The Tempest found herself on the island— 
Shakespeare had been reading an account of a voyage to Vir- 
ginia—she cried, ‘‘O brave new world.’’ We all know that 
quotation; we all like to think of America as indeed new and 
brave. But we should remember why the New World was good 
in Miranda’s eyes. ‘‘O brave new world,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘that 
has such people in it.’’ If ours is to be really a good world, to 
represent new hopes, to realize the dreams of those who founded 
and built this nation, it behooves us to remember that it will be so 
only if we, ‘‘the people in it,’’ make it so. It will be a great day 
for all mankind when Europeans can look toward us and sin- 
cerely echo Miranda’s words, seeing here a nation worthy of its 
tradition and truly consecrated to a noble idea. It is the schol- 
ar’s responsibility to keep the tradition alive and it is his oppor- 
tunity to work for the attainment of the ideal. Only of we suc- 
ceed shall we make out of present chaos a truly ‘‘brave new 
world.”’ 
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COMPETITION IN EDUCATION—CONDEMNED OR 
PRAISED? 


J. HILLIS MILLER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


FTER all these years, it is still our practice to award Phi 

- Beta Kappa keys on the basis of grades in isolated areas of 
human knowledge called courses of study, but with too little 
regard for a broad comprehension of human knowledge and 
human experience, logically possessed by scholars, who should be 
poised for effective action with respect to the great social, eco- 
nomic, political and moral problems of the modern world. Until 
Phi Beta Kappa shifts its basis for membership from the former 
to the latter, it will not fulfill its greatest destiny. 

I am speaking today on ‘‘Competition in Education—Con- 
demned or Praised?’’ My simple thesis in this discussion is that 
there is competition in education, that this competition is both 
good and bad, and that we have not sufficiently condemned the 
bad nor praised the good. As a corollary to this thesis, and to 
direct attention to the moral implied in it, it should be contended 
that it is the responsibility of scholars, and therefore of the mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa, to distinguish between good and bad 
competition in education, to condemn the bad and to praise the 
good. To do this we must understand the meaning of competi- 
tion. 
The Latin word competere is challenging. In its adjectival 
form it means fit, suitable, adequate, qualified, sufficient for the 
purpose. It also means to fall upon, to aim at, to seek. It has 
come to mean, of course, to contend with another for some prize 
or advantage. A competitor is one who competes—a rival. I 
eall your attention to the fact that a competitor also means an 
associate. Through this indulgence in semanticism I sense that 
competition in education means, among other things, adequacy 
and competency for a stated purpose. The purpose may be to 
fall upon one’s rival and to contend against him on any given 
level of competence for a possible advantage over him. Purpose 


Note: Address delivered at a meeting of the Florida Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, December 5, 1947. 
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in education may also mean to join hands with an associate and 
to fall upon or to challenge the ramparts of ignorance and in- 
competence for the higher prize of comprehensive knowledge 
that will make the world a better place in which to live. 

Competition in education has unfortunately been of the bad 
sort. There has been too much bad competition between educa- 
tors and educational institutions, and these same institutions 
have been guilty of training men and women to practice bad 
competition against their fellow men in the world of affairs. 
This observation is so obvious that it does not need a great deal of 
elaboration. A few allusions will suffice. 

In these days of crowded campuses the bitter competition for 
students, which attracted our attention only a few years ago, has 
been almost forgotten. Field representatives with all kinds of 
mechanical gadgets, such as motion pictures, sound recordings 
and slides, were sent forth to recruit students. They were also 
armed with books of views, charts, maps, photographs and in 
many cases with rosters of prominent alumni. Meetings were 
held, dinners were served and outstanding alumni spoke with 
unmistakable bias. 

Then, too, competition between institutions has raged on the 
football field, on the baseball diamond and on the basketball 
court. Do not misunderstand me: athletic competition is not an 
evil in itself. It has no doubt been exaggerated, and it has been 
erroneously interpreted by alumni and friends as the basis of 
judging educational institutions and of determining the amount 
of support they should receive. 

In brief, many marginal activities have come to be the mea- 
surement of one college or university as compared with another, 
thus inducing people to lose sight of the real basis upon which 
institutions of higher learning should actually be judged and 
compared. 

More serious still has been the competition between educational 
programs themselves. When experiments in educational pro- 
cedure have been tried out on one campus, other institutions have 
been reluctant to adopt the new method because they did not 
introduce it. Paradoxically, the opposite situation has been 
true, as institutions have copied the courses and the programs of 
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their neighbors for fear they would lose an advantage if they 
did not. All this has resulted in deadly conformity, needless 
duplication of effort, or in reluctance to adopt the better educa- 
tional procedures because they have been considered to be tainted 
by the initiative of some rival institution. 

This kind of competition has not been limited to rivalry be- 
tween institutions. It has been practiced between departments 
on individual campuses. Much of this kind of competition has 
been carried on for personal, departmental or institutional ad- 
vantage, rather than in the name of truth and academic ex- 
cellence. 

So much for the negative aspect of our subject. On the posi- 
tive side, the kind of educational competition to be praised and 
practiced is the kind that aims to do a better job of teaching youth 
to think, to devise better methods of imparting information, to 
push back the frontier of knowledge, to acquaint youth with a 
better understanding of the problems of modern society and to 
instill in them a moral and a social responsibility toward their 
fellows. In this case the competition is against lags and blocks 
in social progress and not against imaginary or alleged rivals in 
the educational world. 

The place of sound thinking in the democratic order and in 
higher education is all-important. In some of my own studies 
I have discovered that the verb to think is closely related to the 
verb to thank. These two verbs come from the same root. The 
relationship does not seem strange, for mankind should be eter- 
nally grateful for even the power of thought. However, the 
process of thinking is a complicated psychological and philoso- 
phical phenomenon. It is hard work, and few men have the 
ability or the inclination to face up to the fact that man is a think- 
ing animal. Moreover, because mankind has been unable or 
unwilling to think clearly, democracy — which presupposes a 
reasonably high level of enlightenment, knowledge and responsi- 
bility on the part of the masses — has had its struggles through- 
out the history of the world. Nevertheless, wherever men have 
adopted the democratic method as the way of life, they have as- 


1**The X-Front of Sound Thinking,’’ The Journal of Higher Education, 
May, 1945. 
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sumed the responsibility to make corporate thought the basis of 
action. Great educational systems and great educational insti- 
tutions have emerged to help in this great process. 

While colleges and universities have other purposes, there is 
none more important than to train youth to think soundly. In- 
deed, most of the functions of the colleges are secondary and are 
conditioned upon the power of thought. Institutions of higher 
learning are in danger of sponsoring and tolerating such a con- 
fusion of activities that training in sound thinking may be 
crowded out. 

Finally, there is a serious question of man’s willingness or 
ability to think, and in that case the only hope would seem to 
point in the direction of moral will. But moral will itself is 
based upon intelligence, education, knowledge and the ability to 
think. Only truth can make us free, and truth at any level must 
come only by the slow and painful process of sound thinking.’ 
Competition of the colleges in this area is to be praised and en- 
couraged. 

Another area in which competition among educators and edu- 
cational institutions is unlimited and unrestricted lies in that of 
teaching men and women to understand the modern world and to 
take social responsibility for it. In recent months I have been 
thinking about the responsibility of the educated in these times.” 
I find at least five grave responsibilities: (1) the responsibility to 
pass on the culture and to pass on the culture; (2) the responsi- 
bility to search for values and to promulgate them; (3) the 
responsibility to make change the servant of man rather than his 
master; (4) the responsibility to furnish social leadership; and 
(5) the responsibility to meet and to resolve the great social crises 
which will inevitably arise. 

Emerson’s Fable of Man is helpful in this connection. The 
gods, in the beginning, divided Man into men, that he might be 
more helpful to himself. In this fable man is responsible for the 
work of the world. It also implies that the individual, to possess 
himself, must sometimes return from his own labors to embrace 
all the other laborers. In other words, at his highest level man 


2‘*The Responsibility of the Educated in These Times,’’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, December, 1947. 
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must assume social responsibility. This theory of man supports 
the democratic pattern of social organization. Man is free in 
a democratic society to prepare himself at the highest level con- 
sistent with his ability to assume social responsibility. As a 
matter of fact, Emerson believed that man has a moral responsi- 
bility to do both. He also believed that the man most capable of 
carrying on the work of the world is the educated man. He be- 
lieved that man thinking is man at his best. Social responsi- 
bility, on the other hand, requires even greater ability and 
knowledge. The great social problems of the modern world are 
too serious and too important to be intrusted to the uninformed, 
the uncritical and the unitiated. 

In a significant address at a recent commencement at Michigan 
State College, President Edmund Ezra Day of Cornell Univer- 
sity discussed the overall responsibility of education in a free 
society.* The overall purpose, as he sees it, is to raise the level 
of the peoples’ intelligence. The intelligence requisite of the ful- 
fillment of this overall purpose is of three sorts: (1) practical 
intelligence which ‘‘has to do with the means by which we man- 
age our day to day practical affairs ;’’ (2) social education which 
‘has to do with our ways of carrying on in large social groups;’’ 
and (3) moral education which ‘‘has to do with the kind of life 
we intend to lead.’’ 

In his masterful way Dr. Day points out that ‘‘ despite the fact 
that they [that is, these types of education] have been com- 
monly in competition with each other, they are in no way neces- 
sarily in conflict.’’ Most of us agree with Dr. Day in theory, but 
we have continued to departmentalize these three aspects of 
education in our educational institutions, to encourage one aspect 
at the expense of another, and thus to weaken the total impact 
of education upon the minds and hearts and actions of youth. 
A broad realignment of educational programs and a wide re- 
mobilization of educational forces are essential, for as Dr. Day 
has said, ‘‘the old-style play of self-seeking interest can only end 
in universal disaster. Only in an intellectual, moral and spir- 
itual revolution can we hope to be saved.’’ That revolution 
must be brought about by scholars and through the dedication of 
our educational institutions to this indispensable task. 

8 School and College Placement, October, 1946. 
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Here, then, are the areas in which competition in education has 
no boundaries, namely, the area of sound thinking, the area of 
competence to do the work of the world, and the area of social 
and moral responsibility. Your rivals here are not human or 
institutional: they are unsound thinking, practical incompetence 
and lack of moral and social responsibility. 

No apology is necessary if victory is won over these rivals in 
competition with another individual, another department, 
another school, another institution. The achievement of this vic- 
tory is the goal of education, and it might well become the goal 
of the members of Phi Beta Kappa and of the committees seeking 
recruits for this honorable and distinguished fraternity of 
scholars. 
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HE ideal of equality of opportunity has always been a basic 
tenet of American faith. Those men of vision and of cour- 


age who signed the Declaration of Independence imbedded the 
thought in words that still ring true to their posterity: ‘‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.’’ 

In the United States equality of opportunity has been some- 
thing more than wishful thinking. More than in any other place 
in the world the ideal has found actual expression in the lives of 
the people. In one respect this was easy to accomplish in Amer- 
ica because this was a young nation and a land of opportunity. 
At first, there was plently of land for all. Any person who felt 
restricted in his opportunity had only to move on to the frontier 
and with his own labors make a new life for himself. 

The same thing happened in industry. There was an abun- 
dance of natural resources. There was freedom to discover 
materials and to invent machines and processes. Each new gen- 
eration was building upon the know-how of the preceding ones 
creating new productive facilities. In time we became a great 
industrial nation ; and the Henry Fords could rise from mechanic 
to multimillionaire. 

In politics, too, the door of opportunity stood open. Abe 
Lincoln could go from the log cabin to the White House. The 
vast majority of the leaders in American politics and civic ac- 
tivities, in cultural institutions and in the professions were born 
and raised amid the humblest surroundings. They possessed 
neither wealth nor social position. They had only their hands, 
their brains and their will to succeed. Of fundamental im- 
portance, however, they had equal opportunity to succeed. 

About a century and a quarter ago a movement swept the; 
country calling for more complete political democracy. The 
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common people demanded and received the right to vote. Then 
it became evident that if men were to use the ballot intelligently 
they would need to know how to read and write. This argument 
became one of the principal ones for the founding of a system of 
public education that would be free and universal. 

Originally, public education was confined to the elementary 
school but during the past half century it has become almost the 
universal practice of the states to provide high school education 
for young people. Today equal opportunity for youth to be 
educated through the elementary and the secondary grades is 
a generally accepted principle. 

With the growth of population and wealth in the United States 
certain kinds of opportunities have become less available than 
formerly to individuals who are born without money or pre- 
ferred social status. Such free land as is open for homesteads, 
for example, is located in Alaska or is marginal in quality. The 
frontier has been receding. Industry on the whole has become 
highly mechanized and to a considerable extent requires large 
aggregations of capital and of men. Of course, it is still possible 
for a man to start his own grocery store or factory. But for the 
large majority of young men, relatively speaking, the opportun- 
ity is of a different kind than it has been historically. 

Although in the United States we have explored our land area 
and recognize that we must use our natural resources more pru- 
dently, we appear to be a long way from utilizing our human 
resources fully. The way to develop more fully the talents of 
our people is through education. 

Within the system of education in the country, the colleges 
and universities have always had an important function. Hardly 
had the Puritan fathers stepped ashore in Massachusetts before 
they founded Harvard College. Today there are some two mil- 
lion three hundred thousand students in college; and predictions 
have been made that the number of young people going to college 
during the next ten to twenty years will still further increase. 
There is good reason for this demand for higher education. In 
college a person gets inspiration, knowledge and training in 
skills. He acquires an historical perspective of human progress. 
He gains an understanding of the achievements of men to date. 
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He acquires a foundation from the knowledge that other men 
have accumulated for whatever creative and productive effort he 
may undertake. Assuring an individual access to a college edu- 
cation is one of the principal means today of providing him with 
equality of opportunity. America needs more college-educated 
people. 

If higher education is today a primary route to success and 
happiness in the United States, then it is essential that all young 
people of the requisite abilities should have the opportunity to 
attend college. Individuals with the qualifications needed for 
success in college may be found anywhere within the total popu- 
lation. Native intellectual ability is just as apt to occur in a 
family which has lived in the midst of poverty as in one which 
has acquired great wealth. High intellectual capacity is an in- 
dividual matter. It is found among persons with all kinds of 
skin pigments, and among persons of all national origins, social 
classes and religious backgrounds. 

In one sense attendance at college in the United States is open 
to any boy or girl who wants to take advantage of the opportun- 
ity. No individual who has good intellectual ability is actually 
barred. It has been a tradition that any boy or girl with ade- 
quate ambition could work one’s way through college. Students 
who could get a job waiting on tables or at other part-time work, 
sufficient to pay their room and board, and who attended a state 
or municipal school or received scholarship aid, could make their 
own way. 

Unfortunately, conditions have changed so much in recent 
years as to make it much more difficult than it has been for a stu- 
dent to earn his way through college. The typical cost of at- 
tending a private college away from home for a year today is be- 
tween $1,200 and $1,500. Tuitions average between $400 and 
$500 a year and room and board runs from $600 to $800 per year. 
There must be added to this the cost of books and supplies, cloth- 
ing, travel and personal expenses. The estimated average 
cost of attending college in New York State during the academic 
year 1947-48 was $1,306. 

In order to pay this much money each year for four or five 
years either the boy himself or his family must have the neces- 
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sary income. The average family income in the United States 
this past year was $3,000. Families in the lower income brackets 
usually have more than the average number of children. After 
the family living expenses have been cared for, an income of 
$3,000 leaves little or nothing with which to help one or more chil- 
dren to go to college. For those families whose incomes are below 
$2,000 per year, financial help from the family income for college 
attendance is virtually impossible. 

Unfortunately, too, it is not as easy for a student to find em- 
ployment in sufficient amount to earn his way as it once was. 
Because of the large number of students concentrating on a par- 
ticular campus, there are more students who want to work than 
there are jobs. Labor union practices sometimes restrict the 
opportunity of students to work. Furthermore, the colleges 
are demanding more of the time of the student for study, athletics 
and extracurricular activities. It is still possible for a student 
to earn his way if he is lucky and takes sufficient time to get his 
education. But percentage wise, relatively few young people 
actually can do this. 

Studies made on several occasions have shown clearly that 
about half of the best students who graduate from high school do 
not go on to college ; they fail to do so largely because they do not 
have the money to go. In New York State, for example, more than 
half, 57 per cent according to a recent study, of the students in 
the top fourth of the high school graduating class do not go to 
college. A larger percentage of the youth from the lowest half 
of the high school were going to college if their families had in- 
comes of $9,000 and above, than were going to college from the 
top quarter of the high school class when their families had in- 
comes between $2,500 and $5,000. 

About ten years ago a study of youth having intellectual ability 
was made in the State of Pennsylvania. It showed that boys and 
girls from families of above average social-economic status had 
more than four times the chance of going to college than did those 
from the low income families. Numerous other studies could be 
cited to show that the presence of money in a family has about 
as much to do with the children going to college as does the in- 
tellectual ability of the children. 
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Inasmuch as room and board is now a larger factor of cost 
than is tuition, those colleges which are located near the homes 
of students, enabling them to live at home and thus reducing or 
eliminating the cost of board and room, are rendering a fine serv- 
ice to students of low income groups. When public universities 
that are free or low in tuition-charge are so located as to be near 
the homes of large numbers of students, they can bring the op- 
portunity to attend college within reach of nearly every youth 
irrespective of his financial status. That is, if he can live at 
home, get free room and board, excepting for the cost of the food, 
and go to college with little or no tuition charge, the student can 
attend college with perhaps $200 to $500 per year. That is a 
thousand dollars a year less than the average cost of going to 
college in New York today. Furthermore, such institutions can 
offer to large numbers of persons the opportunity to study on a 
part-time basis. 

One of the reasons for the recommendation of the New York 
Temporary Commission on Need for a State University for the 
establishment of public community colleges, widely dispersed 
throughout the State, was to provide equality of opportunity for 
students who were finding it difficult to finance a college educa- 
tion. Another recommendation of the Commission was for an 
enlarged program of scholarships to assist able students to at- 
tend the college of their choice. 

Although lack of money is the factor that prevents the majority 
of students who might well go to college from doing so, there is 
in the United States lack of equal opportunity in higher educa- 
tion for members of certain groups. 

Where educational programs for Negroes are segregated, as in 
the South, the results are apt to be substandard programs and 
lack of equal opportunity in education for most young Negroes. 
Although Negroes are being admitted to colleges and universities 
in the North in increasing numbers, in many of these institutions 
Negro students are few in number relative to Negro popula- 
tion, or nonexisistent. For example, in the past not more than a 
handful of Negroes have been enrolled in each year’s freshman 
class in the medical schools of New York State. In contrast, 
there are about thirty-five Negroes from New York State who en- 
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roll each year in Negro medical schools. One of these Negro med- 
ical schools accepted for its 1947 entering class seven New York 
Negroes all of whom scored considerably above the national aver- 
age in the medical aptitude examination, and five others who 
were only slightly below the national average. This school 
rejected three applicants who were above the national average 
but deficient for other reasons. One of the Negroes accepted 
had a score above 800, an indication of markedly superior intel- 
lectual competence. 

This evidence indicates that there are Negro youth in New 
York who are motivated toward and adequately prepared to 
study medicine. Negro educators, too, claim that if the medical 
schools and the medical profession were more hospitable toward 
Negroes, and if the financial problem of attending college plus 
medical school were solved, many young Negroes of excellent 
ability now going into sociology, teaching and similar fields would 
study medicine. In the United States there is one doctor for 
every 798 persons but only one Negro doctor relative to about 
3,400 Negroes in the population. This instance of the lack of 
opportunity for Negroes in medical schools is one of the more 
extreme illustrations of the barrier to higher education that con- 
fronts Negroes in nearly every field. The condition is, of course, 
greatly aggravated because so many of the secondary schools for 
Negroes do not give an adequate foundation for college work. 

Another minority group in the United States whose members 
do not have equal opportunity to attend a college or enter a pro- 
fession of their choice is the Jewish group. In contrast with 
Negro students whose opportunity to attend college is limited, 
Jewish students ordinarily do gain entrance to college—although 
they may have difficulty getting admitted to some of the profes- 
sional schools. The discrimination in their case is that they 
commonly are not admitted to the college of their choice. 

In New York State a study was made of the opportunities had 
by the graduates of thirty high schools in the State, where in the 
opinion of the principal, the Jewish students were not getting 
equal opportunity. For purposes of the study the graduates 
were divided into Jewish students and non-Jewish students. 
They were further classified as from New York City high schools 
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and from upstate high schools. All of the students referred to 
graduated among the top fourth of the high school class, so they 
were generally of good college ability. The per cent of students 
accepted from the New York City high schools was 71 per cent 
for the Jewish students and 81 per cent for the non-Jewish. The 
per cent accepted from the upstate high schools was 43 per cent 
for the Jewish students and 87 per cent for the non-Jewish. 
Thus upstate the high school graduate from the highest quarter 
of his class who was non-Jewish had more than twice the chance 
of being accepted by the college of his choice than did the Jewish 
student. This was, of course, a limited study, but the results 
are indicative of a problem. 

From the point of view of an individual college it may seem 
desirable to the college to plan the composition of its student 
body for certain purposes. The Colleges of the City of New 
York, for example, which are supported by tax revenues from the 
city, have had a policy of limiting admissions to students who are 
residents of the city. An institution controlled and operated by 
a church may need to have the majority of its students from its 
own religious faith in order to maintain the integrity of the re- 
ligious objectives of the institution. These instances illustrate 
some of the cases where an institution makes justifiable use of 
restrictions in determining the composition of its student body. 
Generally speaking, however, restrictions designed specifically to 
exclude members of minority groups seem inconsistent with 
American ideals. 

Another kind of case that the institution may consider justi- 
fiable but which is much more difficult to work out in practice is 
where the institution desires to maintain a student body that is 
genuinely representative of the American population. It may 
desire to have students from widely scattered geographical areas 
and representative of all religious faiths and racial backgrounds. 
The college gets into difficulty with the public, however, because 
it claims to accept students on the basis of individual merit, but 
it appears to the public that it discriminates against Jewish stu- 
dents. This places the college in a hypocritical position. There 
may be ways for a college to avoid hypocrisy through adminis- 
tering its policy as a positive plan and not a negative device; and 
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it should publish the true statement of its policy. If it gen- 
uinely desires its student body to be representative, might a col- 
lege offset its restrictions against some groups where the number 
of applicants for admission is disproportionate by positive efforts 
to secure inclusion within the student body of other groups that 
are not sufficiently represented? Might it also have a policy of 
admitting without any kind of discrimination, whether geo- 
' graphical, racial or religious, the best group of applicants and 
rejecting without any kind of discrimination the lowest group in 
ability? From among the applicants who rank average in 
ability, and where distinctions of individual merit are less clear- 
cut, the college might apply criteria for admission that are not 
in violation of the law and which will gain for it a representative 
student body. 

Along with the principle of equality of opportunity must be 
considered the goal of assimilation in American life. The total 
number of Jewish people in the United States is so small a portion 
of the total population that the problem of college attendance 
would largely solve itself if the colleges generally would remove 
their barriers against Jews. The thing that prevents this from 
happening is the fear on the part of some colleges that their stu- 
dent bodies might become predominantly Jewish. I doubt if 
this fear is justified but the Jewish people might well take steps 
to relieve the fear. Jewish philanthropists might consider dis- 
tributing their contributions over a larger number of colleges 
and universities, to help build up their facilities and prestige, 
and Jewish leaders might acquaint themselves with the offerings 
and academic standing of more institutions and recommend to 
Jewish youth a wider distribution of their applications for ad- 
mission to college. Probably there are colleges in this State and 
throughout the country that would extend a welcome to more 
Jewish students than they now have, and I have confidence that 
all of the colleges will work toward the elimination of policies of 
discrimination. 

An incidental but important reason why it is desirable in this 
country to provide equal educational opportunity for minority 
groups is that we need to work constructively toward having 
healthier race relations. 
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The Educational Practices Act in New York State, enacted by 
the 1948 Legislature upon recommendation of the University 
Commission, is designed to insure more genuine equality of op- 
portunity for minority groups in attending colleges and univer- 
sities. It will give to individuals who feel themselves aggrieved 
an opportunity to be heard, and it will provide the colleges with 
a common agency through which to work in eliminating discrim- 
inatory practices. The comments I have made about equal op- 
portunity for minority groups are representative of my personal 
views, but do not necessarily state the official policy in relation to 
the law. As yet there has not been sufficient opportunity to 
formulate departmental policy. 

Thus far I have been discussing the subject of equality of op- 
portunity from the standpoint of the individual. The individual 
deserves opportunity on the basis of his individual merit because 
it is fundamental to the democratic way of living. We in the 
United States put emphasis upon the individual person and 
through our democratic society aim to give each person the op- 
portunity to develop himself fully in accord with his ability. 

It is, however, important from the social point of view to pro- 
vide this kind of educational opportunity. It is a means of en- 
abling the nation to utilize the total of its human resources to 
better advantage. 

As we do this, there are a number of advantages which accrue 
to the nation and which I shall analyze briefly. First of all, 
there is a need to keep open the channels through which young 
men and women of ability can rise from obscure origin to po- 
sitions of influence and leadership. It is good American prac- 
tice to make certain that the boy from the country town or the 
east-side tenement can rise to the top in his occupation or pro- 
fession. Furthermore, the birth rate among the educated and 
well-to-do people of this country is very low. They are not re- 
producing themselves. If we are to have a sufficient number of 
persons with adequate leadership potentialities, we must continue 
to search the ranks of the families of the low-income classes for 
potential college students. A democracy precludes limiting its 
source of leadership to a dictator or small clique of men. A 
democratic nation needs many tens of thousands of educated 
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men for position of leadership in industry, institutions, the pro- 
fessions and the public service. It also needs a citizenry with 
education consistent with their individual abilities. 

In the second place, we must recognize that our present-day 
society is becoming increasingly complex and the occupational 
opportunities increasingly diversified. Our fields of knowledge 
have multiplied manifold in number and have become ever more 
specialized. College at one time prepared men for a limited num- 
ber of professions, such as law, medicine and the ministry. In 
this age of science the colleges offer specialized training in fields 
by the hundreds. The kinds of occupational opportunities that 
exist number in the tens of thousands. For our society to func- 
tion effectively, persons with good knowledge and skills are needed 
in all of these fields. And we need the best available students. 
A boy who may become an eminent entomologist, a great surgeon 
or a skilled labor mediator may come from any kind of family 
background, including that of membership in a minority group 
or of low economic status. 

Finally, the nation should use every means at its disposal to 
develop fully its human talent because we need these resources. 
It is clear from the study of history and from the experience of 
other nations that a nation progresses in civilization in direct 
ratio to its ability to educate its people. One of the reasons why 
the United States has become a great nation within so short a 
time is because it has given emphasis to education. The ad- 
vances in agriculture and in industry in the United States have 
been in substantial part due to the educational job done by the 
land-grant and other universities. The war emergency showed 
clearly the dependence of this country upon the men who could 
earry out successfully its technological processes. If the nation 
should get into another war, the need for trained manpower will 
be such that we shall want to utilize every person who has the 
capacity for higher education. At the present time there are 
many fields of activity in which there is still a shortage of suf- 
ficient numbers of educated personnel. What I have said with 
respect to technically trained persons applies similarly to educa- 
tion in all fields. 

There are some nations in the world which have larger popu- 
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lations and even more untapped natural resources than has the 
United States. The United States has advanced rapidly because 
the average level of knowledge and ability of its people has been 
high. For each educated leader in China or India relative to 
population, the United States has had ten thousand or a hundred 
thousand educated people of creative abilities. Education has 
been the means of bringing out their creative and productive ca- 
pacities. The ability of this country to maintain leadership in 
the world will depend in the future, even more than in the past, 
upon the extent to which it educates those individuals who have 
the greatest potential abilities. The United States should aim 
to do this not for the sake of keeping ahead of other nations but 
to make the maximum contribution to the progress of civilization. 

Thus it is in the interest of the country as a whole to make a 
more adequate investment in higher education. It is an invest- 
ment because it pays dividends. Basic to the further develop- 
ment of higher education in this country should be the principle 
of providing more genuine equality of opportunity for all youth 
of requisite ability. 
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Pus report represents the fourth annual survey and study of 

student enrolment tuition-fee trends, non-resident or 
‘*equalization’’ fees, and faculty salary scales. The survey for 
the current year includes, in addition, information regarding 
student and faculty housing. In 1945 we received information 
from 141 colleges and universities. The following year 143 busi- 
ness officers responded. In 1947 we felt very pleased when 162 
questionnaires were returned. The present nation-wide inter- 
est in these statistics is evidenced by the fact that this year our 
survey includes 288 institutions of higher education having a total 
enrolment of 1,011,564 students. (Page 1) This is nearly one- 
‘half of all college students enrolled in the United States (2,- 
354,000 total). 

A quick review of the findings in this survey shows that the 
1947-48 average enrolment, country-wide is 80.1% above the 
1940-41 pre-war enrolment. It shows that during the current 
year there are 13.8% more students in our colleges and univer- 
sities than there were one year ago. The chief business officers 
in our colleges are not too optimistic about next year’s enrolment. 
Of 288 institutions reporting, only 92 (31.9%) were willing to 
commit themselves as expecting an increase in enrolment next 
year. Of the 138 business officers who submitted actual percent- 
age estimates of increases or decreases the computed average was 
3.5% increase above 1947-48. Only 55 (19%) expect 1949-50 
enrolments to be higher than 1948-49. Parenthetically, it is in- 
teresting to note that last year’s report indicated an estimate for 
this year of an average 80% above the 1940-41 level. As you 
have noted earlier in this report, the actual enrolments for this 
year (1947-48) are 80.1% above 1940-41. 

Veteran students this year comprised 47.1% of the entire stu- 
dent enrolment. The number of veteran students in the colleges 


Nore: Comments on trends in 288 Colleges and Universities accompanying 
statistical tables prepared for the Central Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versity Business Officers, May 17, 1948. 
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represented have increased 1.1% over 1946-47, but it is estimated 
that veteran students will decrease in numbers by 10.4% in the 
school year starting September 1, 1948. 

Two hundred twenty-five colleges and universities have in- 
creased their tuition rates since 1940-41; 64 institutions have 
made such increases during the past twelve months; 91 anticipate 
higher tuition fees in 1948-49 than are being charged during the 
current year. Computing the average increase, we find that 
tuition fees are 53.4% higher this year than in 1936-37; 43.5% 
higher in 1947-48 than in 1940-41; 29.7% higher than one year 
ago. It is anticipated that tuition fees in all schools will average 
16.9% higher next year than during the current year. 

Most public or tax-supported institutions of higher education 
assess a non-resident fee to students living outside the boundaries 
of the areas which actually finance their operation. This fee was 
scheduled because the trustees and the taxpayers knew that the 
entire cost of operation could not be met by local tax levy, and 
wanted their own children to pay no higher fees than was abso- 
lutely necessary. They also knew that additional students in 
any quantity require additional facilities, additional staff and 
additional maintenance. Public institutions kept fees for local 
students at as low a point as they felt was possible, and plans for 
facilities, staff and current maintenance were made for the 
normal growth of such institutions, through attendance by local 
students (children of parents who are actually supporting those 
colleges). 

The non-resident fee actually was a rather minor item of in- 
come in most colleges prior to 1944. Most business officers agree 
that this fee was computed to reflect as nearly as possible the 
actual instructional operating cost per student in order that local 
students and local taxpayers would not be required to pay a hid- 
den part of the costs when the responsibility should be borne by 
other parents or other political subdivisions. 

With the passage of the G.I. Bill the Federal Government 
obligated itself to pay ‘‘the cost of instruction’’ for from one to 
four years of education for veterans. This created an unpre- 
cedented rise in college enrolments. 

In institutions supported wholly or in part by local taxation 
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(city or state) increased enrolments brought increased total in- 
come only in proportion to that part of income which was repre- 
sented by tuition. 

Each student enrolled beyond a normal enrolment figure meant 
a per-student decrease in income for the college. If normal tu- 
ition fees were charged veteran students, even though they re- 
sided in the vicinity, this deficit could only be made up through 
the use of tax funds paid by local taxpayers, not by the Federal 
Government as contemplated by Congress when the G. I. Bill was 
passed. 

Although the local tax income of most colleges is stable it re- 
mains practically constant and is comparatively inflexible. It 
is obvious that in order to remain solvent, tax-supported institu- 
tions had to do one of five things when enrolments went beyond 
normal expectations, to wit: 

1. Take no students beyond normal enrolment. 

2. Reduce drastically the amount expended on the education 

of each student. 

3. Increase all tuition for veterans and non-veterans alike to 
meet the deficit caused by the beneficence of the Federal 
Government. 

4. Increase the support received from local tax-levying bodies. 

5. Secure from the Federal Government sufficient funds to 
offset the drain on local tax funds resulting from the excess 
enrolment caused by the G. I. Bill, a federally-sponsored 
program. 

The Veterans Administration recognized this situation and 
agreed, therefore, that one of the formulae for determining cost 
of instruction could be the non-resident fee. 

It should be clearly understood that this fee is in no sense a 
‘*Non-Resident Fee,’’ except that the amount of such fee hap- 
pens to have been accepted by the Administrator of the Veterans 
Administration and the representative of the tax-supporting in- 
stitutions and provides a ready means of economically and ex- 
peditiously implementing the above agreement. A number of 
schools are now calling it an ‘‘equalization’’ fee. 

The data indicate (by percentage, at least) that there have 
been some rather drastic increases of non-resident fees in some 
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public institutions. In fact, the average increase since 1940-41 
is 141.66%. This has brought all kinds of charges from various 
groups. 

Granted that there may be some injustices and unfairness, be- 
fore condemning the system, let us do three things. First, note 
that the G. I. Bill states that the Federal Government will pay 
‘“‘eost of instruction’’; second, let us compare objectively the 
non-resident fees being paid to public institutions with the ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ fees (many of which have also been increased) being paid 
to comparable private colleges and universities ; and third, let us 
be certain, if a school is being criticized, that it is charging more 
through the non-resident ‘‘equivalency’’ than the actual cost of 
instruction. 

If there are individual cases of injustice those should certainly 
be corrected, but the penalizing of all carefully-operated insti- 
tutions because of a few infractions would be unfortunate and 
not in keeping with the spirit of the law. 

It is not too difficult to investigate specific cases of increased 
non-resident fees and determine whether or not they exceed the 
eost of instruction determined by some other formula. But to 
discard the present method would be to throw all of us back into 
the old wartime confusion of government contracts based on 
complicated cost-accounting to separate students A, B and C 
sitting in the same classrooms and have us constantly attempting 
to determine all the factors which make B a more expensive stu- 
dent than C. 

Non-resident tuition fees average $160.00 per year ( two se- 
mesters or three quarters). Of the 102 tax-supported schools 
reporting on this subject, 95 indicated that they are making an 
additional charge to students who live outside the area which is 
furnishing the financial support for those institutions. Fifty- 
nine institutions have raised their non-resident fee since 1936-37 ; 
58 since 1940-41; 15 during the past twelve months; and it is 
anticipated that 11 more will be forced to increase their non- 
resident charges for the year beginning September 1, 1948. 
Non-resident fees have been increased by an average of 170.66% 
since 1936-37. The eleven schools which expect to increase such 
fees still higher next year will probably average about 43.6% 
above the fee being charged this year. 
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College and university salaries for faculty and administrative 
staffs have been increased an average of 36.7% since 1940-41 
(Page 5). It is anticipated that salaries will be increased an 
additional 8.3% in 1948-49. Office and clerical staffs in these 
same colleges have had salary increases which average 39.2% 
since 1940-41. The business officers estimate that a 7.7% in- 
crease will be made in the budgets of next year. 

Custodial and maintenance employees have had increases 
which average, nationwide, 47.5% above 1940-41. It is esti- 
mated that an additional raise of 7.4% will be made by Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. 

With respect to staff-salary increases we should bear in mind 
two things. First, prior to 1940 our faculty and employees were 
not required to pay federal income taxes. Today this takes a 
sizeable sum out of nearly every payroll check that we issue. 

Second, today’s cost-of-living index shows an increase of 56.4% 
above 1940. These two facts plus the general decrease in pur- 
chasing power of every dollar causes the increase in college 
salaries to appear conservative, especially since the Monthly La- 
bor Review of February, 1948, indicates that average weekly 
earnings in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries increased by nearly 115% from 1939 to December, 1947. 

College and university instructors receive, for their nine 
months’ service in the regular school term, an average annual 
salary of $2,723. The range, however, extends from a low of 
$1,300 to a high of $5,300. Assistant professors average $3,344 
for nine months, in a range of $1,500 to $5,400; associate pro- 
fessors average $3,866, in a range of $1,650 to $6,650; full pro- 
fessors average $4,560, in a range of $1,800 to $9,367. The sal- 
aries of deans vary a great deal, depending upon the size of the 
school, and many other influencing factors. Of 233 institutions, 
both large and small, the average salary for deans is $5,878. 

Registrars receive an average salary of $4,165 per year for 
twelve months’ services. Their salaries range from $1,740 to 
$9,000. Librarians average $3,840 in a range of $1,728 to $8,500. 
Building and grounds superintendents average $315 per month 
in a range of $125 to $725; stationary engineers $251.35 per 
month in a range of $116 to $463; secretaries $168 per month in 
a range of $90 to $310. 
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The survey shows that 97 out of 280 institutions of higher 
learning maintain trailer camp facilities for their students and 
faculty. One hundred eighty-four maintain various types of 
temporary housing units. The housing of faculty members has 
become a very critical problem, and it is found that 187 out of 
the 280 reporting on this subject have made some provision 
through the schools for maintaining faculty housing facilities. 
Two hundred sixty-three colleges of the 280 reporting operate 
some type of permanent student dormitories. 

The average dormitory-room rate being charged students for 
single occupancy is $28.33 per month. Where two students oc- 
cupy a room, the average monthly charge is $15.68 each. If 
three or more occupy the same room the average is $15.15 per 
month. The average rate being charged for board alone (three 
meals per day) is $9.27 per week. 

The low percentage-increase, median and average can be found 
for state universities, state teachers colleges, municipal universi- 
ties and private and endowed colleges and universities. This 
quick summary has been given merely to indicate where various 
types of information may be found in the tables. 

It was pointed out in our 1945 study? that ‘‘fees charged stu- 
dents have traditionally been expected to apply only to the cur- 
rent expenses of the institution or to some part of its activities.’’ 
With the rapid increase in living costs, (making higher faculty 
salaries essential), and in general maintenance expenses and be- 
cause of the decreased earnings of endowment funds, the in- 
crease in student tuition fees and in non-resident fees is clearly 
understandable. Tax income for the public-supported institu- 
tions is stable through depression and inflation, but it is com- 
paratively inflexible. During any inflationary period the pur- 
chasing power of the tax dollar constantly decreases. Therefore, 
with the increased student-unit cost of operation, the only source 
from which schools can obtain additional operating funds is the 
student body itself. 

In the same study referred to above, it was pointed out that 
the ‘‘movement in levels of tuition fees tends to lag somewhat 
behind the movement in wholesale prices. Falling prices are not 


1 Proceedings of the Central Association of University and College Busi- 
ness Officers, February, 1945. 
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followed by reduction of fees in the colleges, but price increases 
are typically followed, after some delay, by increases in tuition 
fees. The chief adjustment of tuition fees to the changes in 
wholesale price levels seems to be that of increasing tuition fees 
somewhat rapidly in times of increasing price levels than in times 
of decreasing price levels. Tuition fees seem to be adjusted much 
more exactly to an index of wages than to an index of price 
levels... .’’ 

Continuing to quote from the 1945 report ‘‘The relationship 
between changes in tuition fees and trends in collegiate enrol- 
ment is also interesting. In general, the trends in fees and in 
enrolments have paralleled each other. That is, during the 
period when fees were being gradually increased, enrolments 
were increasing at approximately an equal rate. During the 
period of very rapid increase of student fees following World 
War I, enrolments of students likewise increased in an amazing 
manner. During the economic depression of the 1930’s both 
tution fees and enrolments increased at a somewhat slower rate 
than previously.’”? 

Now, is 1948 as compared with 1940-41, we find enrolments 
have increased 80.1%; tuition fees 43.5%; faculty salaries 
36.7% ; and custodial and maintenance wages 47.5%. During 
the same period the cost-of-living index® has increased from 100.7 
to 157.1, while the wholesale price index* has gone from 78.6 to 
147.8. The purchasing power of the dollar® climbed from 100 
in 1923 to 117.2 in 1940 and then fell to 79.1 by December, 1947. 

What warning should we, as business officers, take from the 
information contained in this report? 

It seems evident that our rapid growth of the last three years 
is not to continue at the momentum to which we are accustomed. 
It is very possible that we are now on the plateau which was 
prophesied by some for 1950. 

Therefore, it behooves us to be thinking, with our presidents, 
our boards of regents, and our deans, about increased quality of 

2John Dale Russell, ‘‘The Finance of Higher Education.’’ University 
of Chicago Bookstore, 1944, Page 181. 

8 Industrial Conference Board Economie Almanac, 1948, page 57. 

4 Ibid, page 49. 

5 Ibid, page 52. 
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education rather than increased quantity of students. The pla- 
teau should be welcomed because we may be relieved of some of 
the terrific pressure that has accompanied the flood of students 
—a pressure of minute details which has left all too little time 
to ‘‘just sit and think.’’ 

But concentration on the problem of quality will not eliminate 
financial problems. Better faculty will mean higher salaries. 
Smaller classes mean a higher operating cost per student. Ef- 
fective research is always expensive. Modern equipment to help 
the faculty to better teaching and reseach costs much more today 
than before the war. 

Hundreds of schools have committed themselves for several 
years ahead to the amortization of building and equipment bonds; 
others have given tenure to large staffs of faculty. It is true 
that there have been many ‘‘expert’’ guesses on future enrol- 
ments in our colleges and universities. Prophets in the field of 
higher education can become over-enthusiastic, however! It 
falls back on the individual business officer in every individual 
eollege to carefully study the problems of his own school in re- 
lation to the experiences of business officers in other schools, and 
give his president and his board conscientious counsel and advice, 
even though it may counter to estimates of the academicians. 

We should welcome the so-called plateau. No one really knows 
what will follow 1940-49. Much will depend upon the type of 
defense laws which Congress enacts. But when this enrolment 
decrease comes to many of us in 1948-49 or in 1949-50 one thing 
iscertain. It is no time to become panicky. . We should welcome 
it as a time to settle down and spend more hours studying proj- 
ected operating programs and budgets so that we can really be 
ready for either the bursting bubble or the spiraling enrolments 
of the 50’s. 











PRINCIPLES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUST 
FUNDS 


JOHN O. GROSS 
DEPARTMENT SECRETARY, METHODIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 


AFTER a five-year period in which the market prices of all 
types of endowment assets rose higher and higher (and the 
lower the quality the greater the rise), the 1946 break in com- 
mon stock prices, the subsequent declines in bond and preferred 
stock prices, and the current lowering of commodity prices are 
sharp reminders of the necessity of an investment policy and 
procedure that recognizes the possibility of unfavorable develop- 
ments and keeps their effects within manageable bounds. 

A well-known trust officer, in commenting on the effect of the 
recent change in market prices on endowment funds, remarked: 
‘*To the college investment committee that has a definite invest- 
ment policy and that has as a matter of course appraised the 
risks and the degrees of such risks in its endowment fund at fre- 
quent intervals and reduced its risks during the present period 
of high prices, general declines in the market prices of endow- 
ment assets will have been anticipated and the results of such 
price declines either guarded against or assumed to have no 
permanent significance.’’ 

In 1946, the University Senate of the Methodist Church 
adopted Twelve Investment Principles for guidance in the in- 
vesting of the endowment funds of our colleges and universities. 
This office has frequently reviewed them and urged their in- 
corporation by educational institutions. Often when these are 
urged we are told that the times are not propitious to put them 
into effect—the market is either too high or too low. But after 
all, the safety of investment funds demands a working program 
and policy to protect them in the midst of changing conditions. 
When people out of conviction provide endowments with which 
to carry on the work of Christian education, it is the responsi- 
bility of the trustees to preserve their gifts to the best of their 
ability. Anything less is a breach of trust. 

The twelve principles were submitted recently to a few capable 
trust officers for their evaluation. Each principle is repeated 
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here again, and the comments that follow form the gist of their 
interpretations. 

1. Safety of the principal is the primary guiding consider- 
ation in tle choice of investments: income is important but is 
secondary to safety of principal. 

The safety of the principal is the basic key to all investment 
policy and practice. The remaining principles are time-tested 
methods for protecting endowment assets from the erosion of 
changing economic conditions, neglect and incompetence. 

2. Diversification of all investments with care not to have a 
disproportionate amount in any one kind, or too many maturing 
in a single period, is important and should be particularly empha- 
sized in the choice of common stocks and other equities. 

No investment principle has been so repeatedly advocated, or 
so universally and publicly embraced, or so often and persistently 
violated, as the spreading of investment risks through diversifica- 
tion. An insurance company always parcels out to competitors 
a substantial part of the risk of insuring a large and valuable 
property ; and, generally speaking, a bank cannot lend more than 
10% of its capital funds to any single borrower (except the Gov- 
ernment) regardless of his financial standing. But there are 
investment committees that view with complacency an endow- 
ment that is 75% in farm land, or one that is lopsided with long- 
term bonds, with an individual stock, or with common stocks in 
such swollen proportions that an offsetting balance of high-grade 
bonds is an obvious impossibility. An income reduction or omis- 
sion of a reasonable part of an investment account is a disap- 
pointment that comes to all investors from time to time in the 
cycles of economic history, but a reduction or omission of income 
from a substantial part of an endowment fund coupled with a 
definite and unrecoverable loss of principal, can be a tragedy. 

In addition to these larger questions of diversification, prudent 
investment committees take care to be sure that their funds are 
properly diversified from a standpoint of industry as to both 
bonds and stocks. Other than Government bonds, most inves- 
tors prefer that investments in individual securities shall not 
exceed 5% of the principal of the fund, and that, on account of 
the greater risk, stock holdings shall be more widely diversified 
than are high grade bonds. 
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8. Ordinarily, the fund will have at least $2 invested in sound 
and fixed income securities (bonds, mortgages, preferred stocks 
and similar items) for each dollar of equities and never less than 
an equal amount. 

This third principle, which places a top limitation of half of 
the portfolio of an endowment fund in risk assets, is a specific 
application of the principle of diversification for the protection 
of principal. In periods of relatively high prices such as the 
present, few institutions will be willing to carry so high a degree 
of risk. In appraising the extent of their possibilities of loss of 
both income and principal, they will have classified as risk assets 
those bonds and preferred stocks with predominantly risk char- 
acteristics, and those mortgages and real estate contracts which 
are not protected by sufficient equities to eliminate the possibility 
of loss. - It goes without saying that at each formal meeting of 
the investment committee the extent and nature of the risk assets 
will have been appraised, and the desirability of their reduction 
considered. 

4. Holdings of common stocks, real estate and other equities 
should, in general, be increased when prices are below average 
and the proportion of such holdings should be progressively re- 
duced as prices advance above long-term average levels. 

When asked how he made his fortune, Russell Sage replied that 
he always bought his straw hats in the fall. If the common stocks 
in endowment funds are predominantly bought when general 
business conditions appear unfavorable and prices are low, the 
advantages of such purchases are obvious. It is obvious too that 
if the advantages of such purchases are to be permanently re- 
tained, stock holdings must be reduced through sale when stock 
prices are high and the probability of still higher prices is almost 
universally accepted by the investing public. Because buying 
stocks when most investors are pessimistic and selling stocks when 
most investors are optimistic, involves a series of difficult deci- 
sions, some investment committees have adopted formulae which 
compel them to buy or sell at various market price levels. Those 
numerous institutions which late in 1945 and at various periods 
since that time converted into bonds a part of their stock hold- 
ings acquired in 1941 and 1942 or earlier at much lower prices, 
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were insuring themselves against the inevitability of price de- 
clines at some future and unexpected date. 

5. Profits on the sale of investment assets should be credited 
to a special reserve available only for taking losses on other sales. 

This principle has been used by many institutions as a constant 
reminder of the current status of the endowment fund as com- 
pared with its original value and the subsequent addition to its 
principal. Whether or not this method of accounting is adopted, 
there should be presented to every investment committee at each 
formal meeting: a comparison of the book and market values of 
the fund, the intervening change in the over-all market value of 
the fund and its component parts since the last previous report; 
and at periodic intervals a report on book and market values, by 
classes of securities; as well as the income of the fund year by 
year over a period of years. Such historical information often 
reveals investment trends that involve undue risks, and presents 
frequent opportunities for correcting them. 

6. Assets received as gifts should be promptly evaluated and 
those that do not meet the committee’s standards for purchase or 
are undesirable for other reasons should be either sold immedi- 
ately or earmarked for sale at acceptable prices. 

The prompt consideration as to whether to retain or sell se- 
curities that are received as gifts is not only an evidence of a 
constant watchfulness over the welfare of the fund, but is a 
method of eliminating numerous small items that if given proper 
consideration by the committee in its periodic reviews of the 
fund, will waste time that should be spent on more important in- 
vestment problems. 

7. Endowment funds should never be invested in the non-in- 
come producing plant facilities of the college, and in income pro- 
ducing plant units of the college only when ‘‘yes’’ is the unquali- 
fied answer to the question, ‘‘ Would this investment be approved 
if our institution were not involved?’’ Neither should the in- 
vestment of permanent funds be made in the form of a loan or 
mortgage to any institution or individual where necessary action 
enforcing collection would prove embarrassing. 

The principles here enumerated serve as a permanent and ef- 
fective restraint on any who may overlook the inviolate nature 
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of the trust imposed on them as guardians of an institutional en- 
dowment fund. The frequent proposals to directly or indirectly 
convert endowment into plant and equipment or to lend it to 
borrowers from whom collection cannot be made without embar- 
rassment, can only be met effectively by the adoption of such 
principles as these. Without them, endowments are exposed to 
a real source of permanent loss. 

8. Endowment funds should never be loaned or their securi- 
ties nsed as collateral for a loan to pay the institution’s current 
expenses. Neither should investments be bought from or sold 
to a member of the board of trustees or of the investment com- 
mittee. 

The first of these principles, like those immediately preceding, 
is suggested to protect an endowment fund from use for pur- 
poses other than those intended by the fund’s donors. The use 
of endowment funds or the credit of such funds to meet operat- 
ing deficits is often a public confession of bad management and 
threatened insolvency. 

The second part of the rule that endowment assets shall not 
be bought from or sold to the institution’s trustees or their in- 
vestment counselors not only avoids any possible breach of trust 
but protects all concerned from unethical practices or the charge 
of self-interest dealings. 

9. Investment responsibilities with an established measure of 
authority should rest with an investment committee comprised of 
those members of the board of trustees who, because of ability 
and experience, are best qualified to handle the institution’s trust 
funds. The committee should employ competent and disinter- 
ested counsel not engaged in the buying and selling of securities. 

Principles and rules constitute a proper framework for ac- 
complishment, but they are futile if the investment of an endow- 
ment fund is not entrusted to a committee of ability and unless 
that committee is furnished with every necessary facility for 
carrying out its duties. 

Because investment is a specialized type of business activity, 
able investment committees are invariably predominantly com- 
posed of men who, in their own occupations, are daily confronted 
with problems involving economic and political trends, apprais- 
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als of managerial ability and degrees of investment risk, and the 
indications of competence, or the lack of it, that are revealed in 
corporation statements. Institutions blessed with committees 
of this calibre make sure that they are given every possible as- 
sistance in the performance of their duties. Within the limits of 
sound investment principles, the by-laws of these institutions give 
their committee full discretion as to how the fund shall be in- 
vested ; they are exact as to how the committee shall legally funce- 
tion; and, as in any well-run business, their records of committee 
action are always complete and in order. Even more impor- 
tantly, these institutions know what information a competent in- 
vestment committee needs to make an intelligent investment de- 
cision and how its members are accustomed to having such infor- 
mation presented in the handling of their own affairs. They see 
to it that information is presented in just that way. 

They realize, too, that the most capable members of investment 
committees are busy men who meet periodically to consider what 
has taken place since they last met, to take action on problems 
that are currently placed before them, and to agree on the poli- 
cies that will govern their investment decisions until they meet 
again. But they do not from day to day administer and carry 
out the detail of watching individual investments, of entering 
orders to buy and sell securities, and the numerous other duties 
which this part of the work involves. No college endowment 
fund can be successfully administered unless those details are 
under the constant care of some person or organization with the 
necessary know-how, to whom they are a matter of primary con- 
cern. Smaller colleges with records of unusual competence in 
the handling of their endowment funds, engage a financial insti- 
tution or investment counsel to do for them the work that is per- 
formed in larger institutions by their own staff of investment 
specialists. The insurance companies, the savings banks, and the 
banks with trust departments, representing the largest groups of 
conservative investors in the country, have for years backed their 
professionally trained investment committees with staffs of in- 
vestment specialists. Those without such facilities fail to make 
full use of their committees’ abilities. In institutions where 
committee members are not experienced investors, the use of an 
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investment advisor seems imperative. Today, few givers of 
large gifts to colleges and universities commit themselves with- 
out asking, ‘‘ How do you invest your endowment funds, and how 
successful have you been in handling money given to you?’’ To- 
morrow there will be fewer who fail to ask those questions. 

10. A custodian arrangement should be made with a bank or 
trust company having adequate safety deposit facilities. Access 
to the securities of the fund not so deposited should be had only 
by two persons jointly and the combination of persons who have 
access to the fund should be specifically approved by the board. 

Securities deposited with a bank or trust company with ade- 
quate facilities for such service, are not only physically safe- 
guarded but the cost of such a service is lower than the cost of 
the college treasurer’s time spent in performing what in a finan- 
cial institution are clerical duties. The details of receiving, pay- 
ing for, or delivering securities, of preparing supporting docu- 
ments necessary for the transfer of registered securities, and sim- 
ilar time-consuming duties, are entirely assumed by a bank as a 
part of its investment service. 

11. In order to make sure that security purchases and sales 
are made at the most advantageous prices, the institution or its 
authorized representative should transact its business with re- 
liable security houses and not limit its dealings to one or two 
dealers in investments. 

The purchase and sale of securities at the most advantageous 
prices involves a knowledge of security trading practices, an ac- 
quaintance with a long list of securities, and facilities for check- 
ing markets in the financial centers of the country. All these 
facilities are available to an institution using a large bank or 
trust company as investment advisor and custodian, through 
those members of the bank’s staff who devote their entire time to 
buying and selling securities. 

12. Endowment funds of a church-related college should never 
knowingly be invested in enterprises out of accord with the gen- 
eral social aims of the church. 

The reasonableness of this principle is self-evident. A Chris- 
tian college like an individual should practice what it preaches— 
even in its business dealings. 


























UNIVERSITY STUDENT POPULATION IN THE WORLD 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


DirREcTOR, ForIEGN UNIVERSITIES PROJECT, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


[THE great postwar expansion of university attendance in the 

United States has made us unusually statistics-conscious in 
that area. The report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, advising that preparations be made to bring about a 
doubling of the present enrolment within another dozen years, 
adds to the interest in the subject. A world-wide view has sel- 
dom if ever been attempted. The attempt is worth the trouble, 
despite its inherent difficulties. 


THE Two CoLossi 


We shall find that the 2,338,226 students in 1,732 colleges and 
universities in the United Sates in 1947 exceeded the total of uni- 
versity students in the rest of the world combined. We must 
note immediately, of course, that according to European stand- 
ards of secondary education our students in the first two college 
years are not on the university level; and eliminating them from 
our total would reduce it by slightly more than half, so that the 
number on the comparable university level would be somewhere 
between 1.1 million and 1.2 million. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics reported 653,000 stu- 
dents in 1946, in 772 institutions of university level, of which 
31 were universities and the remainder were mostly single-faculty 
institutes at university level. The aggregate enrolment for 1948 
was planned to be 722,000, according to the budget report of the 
Minister of Finance of the U.S.S.R. at the end of 1947.1 Since 
for the most part entrance is based upon ten years of prior 
schooling, it is quite difficult to determine what part of the 
figures are comparable to what part of the figures for the United 
States, or to what part of the figures for western Europe and 
other parts of the world soon to be noticed. We do know that 
adding the gross figures for the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. produces 
a total of approximately 3,000,000 students. 

1U.8.8.R. Information Bulletin, VII (March 17, 1948), 158. 
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Relying now upon the well-known Statesman’s Yearbook, 1947, 
we shall find that the best way to make statistics palatable is to 


take them in small doses. 


What other countries have recently 


reported as many as 50,000 or more university students? 


TEN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Three countries of the East, Canada and Argentina in the 
Western Hemisphere, and five countries of middle and western 
Europe are reported in Table I. 


TABLE I 


COUNTRIES HAVING BETWEEN APPROXIMATELY 


50,000 AND 275,000 UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 














' Year Number of Number of 
Country Reported Institutions Students 
India 1944-45 536 268,364 
Italy 1942-43 25 152,994 
Canada 1944 18 113,050 
France 1945 17 97,007 
China 1946 145 78,909 
Great Britain 1946-47 21 70,918 
Japan 1944 49 64,4788 
Argentina 1943 6 62,870 
Poland 1946 31 52,730 
Czechoslovakia 1945 6 49,027 











* Source: ‘‘Education in Japan,’’ February 15, 1946, a mimeographed 
report from the occupation forces in Japan. 

These ten countries seem to account for somewhat less than a 
million students. In view of the approximate average lag of 
four years, possibly the aggregate would now considerably exceed 
a million. Germany undoubtedly should appear in this group, 
but no combination of university student enrolments in the four 
zones of occupation seems to be available. Reports from the 
United States Zone indicated that the six universities of Munich, 
Erlangen, Wuerzburg, Heidelberg, Marburg and Frankfurt had 
28,968 students as of February 1, 1947, and on the same date four 
technische hochschulen of university level had 12,465 students. 
In the autumn of 1946, in the French Zone of occupation, the 
three universities at Freiburg, Tiibingen and Mainz reported a 


2 New York and London: The Maemillan Co., 1947. Pp.1441. Eighty- 
fourth annual publication. Edited by S. H. Steinberg, Ph.D., F.R.H.S. 
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total enrolment of 9,045 students.? At the same time the seven 
institutions in British-oceupied territory (universities at Bonn, 
Cologne, Gottingen, Hamburg, Kiel, and Miinster; and the tech- 
nische hochschule in Berlin) were estimated to have somewhat 
more than 30,000 students.* 

If we now push the minimum number of students downward 
to 10,000, at least eighteen other countries will appear in the 
picture. 


OrHeER Countries Havine 10,000 Or More StupEnts 


Ten countries of Europe, two of the Near East, three of Latin 
America, and three outlying members of the British Common- 
wealth are reported as recently having from ten thousand to fifty 
thousand university students. The comparability of the statis- 
tics is seriously impaired not only by the difficulty of establishing 
comparable university levels, but also by a considerable spread 
among the different years for which the figures are reported. 
Despite all these limitations, however, the statistics have a cer- 
tain value, for a flickering and uncertain light is better than 
utter darkness. 

Brazil’s university student population is of a size to place it 
somewhere in the grouping of Table II, but only fragmentary 
figures are apparently available. Statistics of six of the older 
and larger universities, as of varying years from 1942 to 1946, 
aggregate 19,043 students— probably scarcely half of the na- 
tional total, which would comprise four other universities and a 
large number of independent professional faculties having small 
student enrolments.°® 

The group in Table II accounts for apparently only 350,000 
to 400,000 students, and almost certainly for not more than half 
a million if allowance is made for great postwar increases. 
While many others of the world’s sixty-five countries have one 
or more universities, none is reported as having a total of more 
than ten thousand students by the Statesman’s Yearbook, 1947, 
which is the principal reliance for the figures here shown. 


8 Reported at p. 538 in The Yearbook of Education, 1948. London; 
Evans Bros., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 600. 

4Ibid., p. 520. ' 

5The figures for six Brazilian universities were supplied by the Pan 
American Union, Washington 25, D. C. 
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TABLE II 


COUNTRIES HAVING BETWEEN 10,000 AND 50,000 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 











Year Number of Number of 
Country Reported Institutions Students 
Spain 1944 12 41,764 
Mexico 1947 11 38,9878 
Austria 1947-48 13 30,934> 
Rumania 1944-45 4 27,082 
The Netherlands 1947 10 23,826¢ 
Yugoslavia 1946 3 23,7494 
Australia 1947-48 7 20,000¢ 
Uruguay 1937-38 1 19,197 
Turkey 1944-45 26 18,193 
Egypt 1947-48 3 17,533¢ 
Belgium 1947-48 20 17,3878 
Sweden 1947-48 14 15,522h 
Cuba 1938-39 1 14,4491 
Finland 1947-48 10 14,0793 
Union of South 
Africa 1944 10 13,059 
Switzerland 1945-46 7 12,182 
New Zealand 1945 1 10,762 
Portugal 1944-45 4 10,351 





* Reported by letter from Mexican Ministry of Public Education, Febru- 

ary.10, 1948. 
Letter from headquarters, U. S. Forces in Austria, April 22, 1948. 

eLetter from Netherlands Information Bureau (New York), February 6, 
1948. 

4 The Yearbook of Education, 1948 (London), P.499. This figure is for 
the summer of 1946. 

¢ This is an approximation of the number of full-time students, and excludes 
about 10,000 others on a part-time basis. Source: J. D. G. Medley, ‘‘The 
Universities of Austrialia.’’ Universities Quarterly, II (February 1948), 
151. 
. pe gy data supplied by Egyptian Ministry of Education (Washington 

ce). 

® Reported at pp.48-52 in Rapport Annuel, 1947, of the Fondation Uni- 
versitaire, Bureau de Statistiques Universitaires. Brussels: Universitaire 
Stichting, 1947, Pp.305. 

h Letter from Sveriges Farenade Studentkérer (Stockholm), May 4, 1948. 

1 Source: Severin K. Turosienski, Education in Cuba......U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1943, No.1. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943. 
Pp.90, at p.76. 

i Letter from Finnish Committee on Study and Training in the United 
States (Helsinki), May 5, 1948. 


Again the reader is reminded that there are gaps, inconsisten- 
cies and incongruities in any current attempt at worldwide statis- 


ties of higher education. University enrolments appear rela- 
tively small in some countries of western and northern Europe 
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where a rigorous secondary schooling of eight or more years 
culminates in the conferring of.the baccalaureate, at which point 
the student is at a level comparable with the beginning of the 
junior year in the United States. On the other hand, some 
countries of Latin America have secondary schools as integral 
parts of their universities, and often count some secondary stu- 
dents in the university totals. Who can say, either on a basis 
of time-serving or on a basis of quantity and quality of instruc- 
tion, whether a world standard for the university level would 
properly exclude all grades below junior year in the four-year 
college in the United States, or all grades below the third or some 
higher year in the universities and institutes of the Soviet Union? 

A standard of convenient uniformity will not soon be estab- 
lished, but some gradual progress may be expected. Meantime, 
the concept of world-wide university statistics, fraught as it is 
with pitfalls, should not for that reason be ignored or suppressed. 
The proper task is to refine and improve an imperfect concept 
year by year as new data become available. The world of learn- 
ing is one world, and deserves to be viewed and studied as such. 














ENGLISH PRECEDENTS IN THE ASSOCIATED 
COLLEGES AT CLAREMONT 


E. WILSON LYON 
PRESIDENT, POMONA COLLEGE 


[™MEDIATELY after World War I a number of American 

colleges and universities found in Oxford and Cambridge in- 
spiration for restoring unity to college life and in providing for 
the individual student. Well known are the house plan at Har- 
vard, the college plan at Yale, and the honors program of in- 
struction at Swarthmore. Another example of English influence 
is to be found at Claremont, California, where since 1925 there 
has developed a unique affiliation of adjacent colleges combining 
English and traditional American practices. Today the As- 
sociated Colleges include four institutions: Pomona, Scripps and 
Claremont Men’s College, all for undergraduates, and Clare- 
mont College, a coordinating and graduate unit, which presents 
its instructional program under the name of the Claremont 
Graduate School. In their association the four colleges exem- 
plify at least three attributes of Oxford—collegiate organization, 
a residential system, and a rotating headship for the coordinat- 
ing and graduate unit. 

College instruction had begun in Claremont in 1889 with the 
establishment there of Pomona College, transferred from the 
neighboring town of Pomona, where it had been founded in 1887 
by the Congregational churches of Southern California. A co- 
educational, liberal arts college with an enrolment of approxi- 
mately 750, it was dedicated to the ideal of a small college. In 
the 1920’s Pomona was confronted not only with the general 
increased national interest in higher education but with the as- 
tounding population growth of Southern California. It was 
faced either with relinquishing its ideal of a small college or with 
failing to serve its rapidly growing clientele. In its dilemma the 
college took a courageous and farsighted step. 

Under the leadership of its distinguished president, Dr. James 
A. Blaisdell, the Board of Trustees authorized the inauguration 
of a plan for establishing a group of affiliated colleges at Clare- 
mont. Pomona would be retained essentially as it had devel- 
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oped, but new institutions would be developed around it. The 
new colleges to be established would be free to introduce differ- 
ent academic programs and new features from which all the 
colleges could profit. 

Although Dr. Blaisdell did not then know Oxford and Cam- 
bridge at first hand, the older universities of England influenced 
his thinking from the beginning. A few months after the plan 
had been launched officially he visited Great Britain and there 
amply confirmed his conviction of the feasibility of a group of 
colleges in Claremont. Among those upon whom he called was 
Sir Francis Wylie, then, of course, Oxford Secretary of the 
Rhodes Trust. Several of the trustees and early benefactors 
at Claremont had English backgrounds which naturally predis- 
posed them in favor of adopting organizational pracitices from 
the English universities. 

The first step in the group plan was the establishment in 1925 
of a new corporation, Claremont College* to which was entrusted 
the responsibility of founding new undergraduate colleges and 
of holding and administering facilities and property which all 
the colleges might share in common. Shortly after its establish- 
ment Pomona College transferred its graduate work to the new 
corporation, which then assumed the function of directing all 
future graduate work in the Associated Colleges. 

Claremont College was incorporated with the knowledge that 
a gift from Miss Ellen Browning Scripps would be forthcoming 
for the establishment of a residential college for approximately 
225 women. Scripps College, founded in her honor in 1926, 
became the first new undergraduate college in the group. Its 
opening met an enthusiastic response in Southern California 
and its success was early assured. 

The establishment of a men’s college, comparable in size to 
Scripps, was early envisaged but prevented by the depression 
and World WarlII. The long looked for opportunity came abun- 
dantly with the return of the veterans and in 1946 a third under- 
graduate institution, Claremont Men’s College, was added to 
the association. 

* Originally incorporated as Claremont Colleges and changed to Clare- 


mont College in 1944. In order to prevent confusion its present name is 
used throughout this article. 
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In contrast to Oxford there is no central university organiza- 
tion which controls the academic life of all the colleges. Each 
college is independently incorporated, autonomous within its own 
right, with its own faculty and its own Board of Trustees. Each 
college establishes its own academic program and gives its own 
degrees. One of the great advantages, therefore, of the Clare- 
mont plan is that it provides for diversity and different academic 
emphases among the various institutions. 

Pomona College, for instance, is a coeducational liberal arts 
institution with a complete undergraduate curriculum in the 
social sciences, the sciences, and the humanities. It is the only 
college in the group with an extensive program in laboratory 
science and applied music. In 1924 Pomona pioneered honors 
work on the Pacific Coast. 

Scripps College has developed an academic program with 
emphasis on the humanities and creative art. Its three-year se- 
quence of undergraduate courses in the humanities was among 
the first such courses offered in American colleges and has had a 
wide influence throughout the country. 

The Claremont Men’s College was organized specifically to 
offer a liberal arts course with a view to preparation for service 
in public and business administration. Its courses are largely 
prescribed and all its students major in a combination of eco- 
nomics and politics. 

The idea of the association is not only to preserve the ideal of 
the small college but to give individual students richer advan- 
tages than would be possible in a single isolated institution. Im- 
plicit in the concept of the Associated Colleges was the sharing 
of instructional privileges and facilities by one college with stu- 
dents of the others. No tuition payments are expected except in 
the college of the student’s registration, and he may enroll in 
courses in the other intitutions just as in his own. Pomona and 
Scripps from the beginning provided generous exchange privi- 
leges for their students, and students in one college are allowed 
to elect as much as half of their work in the other. While the 
program of Claremont Men’s College is more prescribed, its stu- 
dents are eligible for work in Pomona and Scripps, and some of 
its courses are in turn open to students of the other colleges. 
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Graduate students may take upper division courses in the under- 
graduate colleges, and some graduate courses are open to ad- 
vanced undergraduates. Certain facilities highly developed in 
one college are available for use by students of the others. The 
Pomona College science laboratories and music studios offer op- 
portunities for students in all the institutions, as do the art 
studios at both Pomona and Scripps. 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of the Associated Colleges plan 
lies in this attraction of a larger community of scholars to Clare- 
mont. By cooperative arrangement among the faculties, wider 
variety of course offerings is possible and specialties available at 
one college need not be duplicated at another. In cases of mu- 
tual convenience for the colleges or for the development of cer- 
tain special fields, joint faculty appointments are made from 
time to time. 

Although student activities center around the individual col- 
leges, each having its own governmental association, publications, 
and musical organizations, there is some union on an Associated 
Colleges basis, as at Oxford. A campus forum includes mem- 
bership from all the colleges. Special occasions and services 
bring all the students together. In some areas one college has 
united with another in an activity best handled together rather 
than separately. Pomona College has welcomed the students of 
Claremont Men’s College to the use of its fields and facilities in 
the presentation of a joint physical education and intercollegiate 
athletic program. Scripps College and Claremont Men’s College 
cooperate in their theatrical productions. With the growth of 
the colleges, other joint student activities will doubtless arise. 

Like Oxford, the Associated Colleges are a group of residence 
institutions. Pomona was dedicated to this ideal from the be- 
ginning, and Scripps College was founded on the basis of all 
students living in college dormitories. The Claremont Men’s 
College is also rapidly developing a system of permanent dormi- 
tories. Fully as much as at Oxford, the social and academic 
life of the colleges is built around the idea of ‘‘living in college.’’ 

Claremont College in its coordinating capacity administers the 
graduate program, the summer session, and the joint facilities. 
The graduate program provides a union of all the faculties in 
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the Associated Colleges. In addition to those on appointment at 
Claremont College itself, the graduate faculty includes mem- 
bers of each of the undergraduate faculties who may be released 
to give part of their time to graduate work. Based upon the 
liberal arts program of the three undergraduate colleges, and also 
including a program of professional education, the graduate 
program offers the M.A. degree in a wide variety of fields and the 
Ph.D. in education, psychology, history and political economy. 

The summer session, which Claremont administers for all the 
colleges, is one of the most interesting activities of the group. 
In addition to standard courses, institutes in art, creative writ- 
ing, Latin American Affairs, and Oriental Affairs are among the 
special features that have been offered. Shorter conferences 
bring interested business and professional groups to the campus 
during the summer. 

To Claremont College is entrusted the important responsibility 
of furthering the group interests and the ownership of the fa- 
cilities established for use of all the colleges. The idea of a 
group of small cooperationg institutions in a common center made 
a great appeal in Southern California from its inception and 
generous donors came forward to its support. A notable ex- 
ample of the advantage to be gained by a group of institutions 
working together is seen in the great Bridges Auditorium which 
seats 2,600 people and where the colleges unite in sponsoring 
musical programs, lectures and other public events. A joint 
library which will stand in a central location, like the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, and unite the campuses of all the colleges is 
actively planned. The colleges share a splendid modern in- 
firmary and carry on their business operations through a joint 
office. 

Authority over the actual operation of some of the joint fa- 
cilities, such as the infirmary, the business office, and the heating 
plant, is entrusted to an intercollegiate council whose member- 
ship includes the presidents of the Boards of Trustees, the presi- 
dents of the colleges, and one elected faculty member from each 
college. Under an operating agreement between the colleges 
this council acts as a body for the discussion and formulation of 
intercollegiate policy. 
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It is in the administration of Claremont College itself that we 
find the most recent and direct introduction of English practice 
into the Associated Colleges. As originally organized, Clare- 
mont College had its own president and its administration was 
distinct from that of the undergraduate colleges. Experience 
proved that this did not bring the undergraduate institutions 
most effectively into the common work and into the graduate 
program. The Oxford plan, by which the Vice-Chancellor was 
chosen from among the undergraduate colleges, seemed to offer 
an admirable solution. Under it the present and any future 
colleges could be easily associated in the direction of the joint 
enterprise. The trustees of the Associated Colleges, therefore, 
decided to eliminate an independently administered office for the 
coordinating and graduate corporation and to entrust this duty 
in rotation to the presidents of the undergraduate colleges who 
would have the title of Provost at the Graduate School and would 
serve for a three year term. This plan, which has been in effect 
since 1944, has proved of great advantage in coordinating the 
work of the colleges and in keeping them in intimate contact 
with each other in the great period of postwar change. 

Sixty years after the incorporation of Pomona and twenty- 
three years after the inauguration of the group plan it is hearten- 
ing to see what has been accomplished. The material assets are 
impressive, and the total resources of the colleges stand at 
$17,000,000, of which $7,000,000 is in endowment. Nearly 150 
faculty members serve the four colleges. Around the colleges 
gather retired scholars and professional men from the East, at- 
tracted by the intellectual and artistic life of the community and 
in turn contributing to it. 

The possibilities are rich for the future. The flexibility of the 
Associated Colleges plan makes it easily applicable to each new 
generation. As it met the needs of the 1920’s and the 1940’s, so 
may it be adapted to a new era with some of that ageless quality 
associated with Oxford. 











THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE TEACHER IN THE 
STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN 
PROFESSOR, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


HE principal arena of student personnel work is teacher-stu- 
dent relationships, not occasional interviews with specialized 
counselors. Teachers who fail to provide guidance with instruc- 
tion, that is, teachers who do not help students as individuals to 
master the subject matter at hand, or who remain immune to the 
reaction they evoke when they give expression to their own feel- 
ings regardless of consequences, are in constant danger of gen- 
erating or deepening emotional conflict, sense of failure, 
inability to use innate powers and irresponsibility toward aca- 
demic obligations. Such teaching increases the number of 
students who have to go to specialized personnel workers for re- 
medial and disciplinary interviews. Time and energy con- 
sumed in making repairs is time and energy taken from construc- 
tive guidance, that is, from cultivating emotional and moral 
health, an important aspect of education. For reasons economic 
as well as educational, therefore, teaching at the college level 
should be both instruction and guidance. 

However, such teaching must be distinguished carefully from 
scientific inquiry into personality on the one hand, and on the 
other from psychotherapy. The first belongs in the laboratory, 
the second in the clinic. By selecting cases according to pre- 
determined criteria, and by systematizing observations, the first 
studies such personality components as aptitudes and abilities, 
self-images and the extent to which these correspond with facts 
objectively established, configurations of compulsions and resist- 
ances, fears, and anxieties, desires and ambitions, and many other 
factors which affect learning. By dealing with both thought and 
feeling, the second tries to help a person be less the prey and, 
more the master of his conflicts and fears. Treatment is modi- 
fied as potentials in the patient’s various currents of feeling 
change. But when a teacher makes research cases of his stu- 
dents, or in class or individual conference uses his knowledge of 
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human nature for the purposes of trying to heal or reconstruct 
personality, he oversteps the bounds of his professional function 
which in education is teaching and he risks harming students. 
Neither personality research nor psychotherapy are proper con- 
cerns in the relationships of teachers with students. 

The proper professional concern of the teacher is the growth 
and development of the whole person of the student through the 
teaching-learning relationship. The teacher who knows his sub- 
ject is effective in accomplishing this purpose to the extent that 
he (1) makes the atmosphere of the classroom favorable to learn- 
ing, (2) understands each learner’s initial level of comprehen- 
sion and approach to the subject at hand, and helps him 
discipline himself to its requirements, (3) relates himself to each 
student in such a way as to reduce anxiety, develop self-confi- 
dence and stimulate a desire to learn. This applies to relation- 
ships not only with eager students whom it is a delight to teach, 
but with all, in every class. 

A classroom atmosphere favorable to learning is one of dis- 
passionate inquiry, of affirmation, of expectancy of humor and 
of appreciation of effort as effort—apart from the correctness of 
value of the results achieved Such an atmosphere helps stu- 
dents to accept themselves as they are with all their ignorances, 
and tends to make them. feel free to use such powers as they 
possess. All students learn more readily under such conditions 
and some cannot master difficult material under any others. 

By means of systematic observations and exploratory tests, 
teachers may learn something of the level of comprehension and 
thought habits of the members of their classes. Order and me- 
thod of presentation may then be modified within the limits of 
departmental requirements. Still further adaptation is possible 
when teachers meet small groups and individuals outside the 
classroom. 

As countless teachers have demonstrated, it is not difficult to 
learn to respond to each member of a class in accordance with 
the desires and fears by which he is motivated, nor to conduct 
recitation, discussion and conversation after class so that all 
students feel accepted and so that many quicken their interest in 
the subject. Students who do not then seem to learn in a man- 
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ner and at a speed commensurate with their abilities, or who still 
seem to be overburdened with inhibiting fears and disturbing de- 
sires, may be referred for specialized guidance. 

To put it in other words, good teaching has emotional and; 
moral, as well as intellectual objectives. It aims at the growth 
of the whole person as well as mastery of the subject matter at 
hand; it is both instruction and guidance. 

Such teaching is especially important during the first two 
years, when courses are largely general in nature, and scope, 
while study habits are still malleable, and self-discipline is still 
maturing. Teaching encountered during the freshman year is 
one sigificant factor in success or failure during the later three 
years of college. This is especially true where students enjoy 
few college contacts outside classrooms. Although under any 
circumstances it would be difficult to prevent some freshman 
casualties, it is reasonable to believe that more personalized 
teaching would reduce the number, and at the same time provide 
for many initially indifferent students the kind of challenge that 
would enable them to succeed in subsequent college work. 

Personnel work is thus an integral part of the day by day re- 
sponsibilities of most members of the college staff. Teachers do 
personnel work when they conduct classes in such a way as to 
enable each individual to study at his best and at the same time 
to secure socially constructive satisfaction for his personality 
needs. Teachers do personnel work when they talk with stu- 
dents individually and give them advice and counsel regarding 
matters educational, vocational and personal, or refer them to 
specialized counselors. Teachers do personnel work when they 
serve as sponsors of student organizations and as counselors to 
leaders in student activities. Similarly, they do personnel work 
as integral parts of such college functions as library service, 
registration and health examinations. The Personnel Deans 
supplement with specific services these general personnel activi- 
ties of teachers and other staff members. But the major part of 
the student personnel work of an effective college is performed 
by the teaching members of the faculty. 











WHO ARE THESE POLITICAL SCIENTISTS? 


WILLIAM P. TUCKER 
PROFESSOR, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


(CURIOSITY led the writer to ponder this question, after per- 
using the excellent 1945 Directory of the American Political 


Science Association. The feeling that we need a better picture 
of the composition of our profession led the writer to make such 
an analysis, based on the data contained in the Directory. 

It was often difficult or impossible to distinguish between 
political scientists and other social scientists on the basis of the 
data included in the write-ups. However, 946 active political 
scientists were identified. Tabulation showed in addition, 
slightly more than 10% of that number who had been active 
political scientists until recently, but were currently (1945) 
holding other types of positions and were not noted as being ‘‘on 
leave’’ from their previous posts. Most of these were younger 
members of the profession currently engaged in government 
service, usually in the armed forces. Likewise, students, interns, 
known political scientists providing no biographical data and 
retired poltical scientists were not tabulated. Professors of 
allied law fields (administrative, constitutional and international 
law) are included in the study. 

The median age of the political scientists disclosing that fact 
was 42. (As some might suspect, most of the 13 not revealing 
their ages were women.) College and university teachers, gov- 
ernment employees and workers in independent research and 
public relations organizations were tabulated separately through- 
out the study. The lowest median age (37) was shown for the 
government employees, the highest (45) for the ‘independents’ 
and the middle position (43) for the teachers. 

Eight per cent of the 946 active political scientists were women. 
Among the factors analyzed, the women differ little from the 
men, 

A third interesting point is the academic preparation of the 
political scientists tabulated: 703 (74%) of the 946 held the 
Ph.D. or equivalent degree, of which number 10% were obtained 
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at foreign universities; 82% of the 634 Ph.D.’s conferred by 
American universities were held by teachers in higher institu- 
tions, while 13% of the holders of these degrees were in govern- 
ment employment and 5% were working for independent re- 
search and public relations establishments. As pointed out 
later the teachers comprised only 73% of the total number of 
political scientists tabulated but they held 82% of the Ph.D. or 
equivalent doctorates. 

Forty-five American universities were listed as having con- 
ferred one or more Ph.D. or equivalent doctoral degrees in po- 
litical science. Of these 45, 31 had conferred 4 or more, 15 con- 
ferred 14 or more, and 10 conferred 21 or more. The following 
table shows the first 15 degree-conferring institutions: 


TYPE oF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT OF PH.D.’s 


Institutions Teaching Government ‘Independent’ Total 
Harvard 74 5 1 80 
Chicago 45 18 7 70 
Columbia 52 10 2 64 
Wisconsin 39 4 0 43 
Iowa 38 2 1 41 
Pennsylvania 27 2 2 31 
Illinois 22 7 0 29 
Johns Hopkins 20 2 3 25 
Princeton 21 2 1 24 
Calif. (Berkeley ) 17 2 2 21 
Yale 13 5 2 20 
Michigan 15 3 2 20 
Stanford 16 2 0 18 
Minnesota 13 1 0 14 
Northwestern 12 2 0 14 


These fifteen institutions have produced 514 of the 634 Ameri- 
ean Ph.D.’s. The first nine produced 407, while the ‘big three’ 
accounted for 214. One interesting fact is the relatively large 
proportion of Chicago Ph.D.’s now regularly engaged in govern- 
ment work. 

Doctorates were received by 69 political scientists from 33 
foreign universities, of which eight each were from the univer- 
sities of London, Vienna and Oxford. Leipzig, Breslau, Berlin 
and Zurich accounted for three each. Seven other institutions 
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provided two each, and the last 19 produced one each. Twenty- 
three of the 33 institutious are in Germany, Austria or Switzer- 
land. Another interesting point is the fact that 93% of these 
foreign-conferred doctorates went to men currently engaged in 
college teaching, compared with 82% for teachers among the 
American Ph.D.’s 

The Association’s Directory lists up to five fields of interest 
for most of its biographees. Professor Burdette, the editor of 
the volume, reports that the order of preference of these listed 
fields for each biographee is not too reliable, since many persons 
merely checked the fields listed rather than listing in order of 
preference. However, the listed order of preference is doubtless 
some indicator of actual preferences, so ‘first choices’ have been 
tabulated in this study. These preferences are given in the fol- 
lowing table, grouped by current type of employment: 


TYPE OF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Field of preference Teaching Government ‘Independent’ Total 


Public administration 104 125 0 229 
International relations 115 23 3 141 
National .government 71 6 3 80 
Constitutional law 70 3 0 73 
Political theory 63 7 2 72 
Comparative government 64 5 0 69 
International law 47 6 2 55 
Local government 26 7 16 49 
Political parties 31 2 0 33 
Administrative law 19 4 1 24 
Government and business 15 3 3 21 
State government 16 1 3 20 
Public opinion 12 1 0 13 
Legislation 9 1 2 12 
Far East 8 1 0 9 
Jurisprudence 5 0 0 5 
Military administration 5 0 0 5 
Latin America 2 0 0 2 


It will be noted that fields of ‘first’ interest do not always 
coincide with current employment and the publications of a given 
individual, and that a number of biographees did not indicate 
fields of interest. 
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Publications are one indicator of professional achievement. 
Seventy-six per cent of the biographees listed one or more publi- 
cations, as follows: 


By field of employment 
Teaching Government ‘Independent’ Total 


Two or more books or mono- 


graphs and articles 334 34 17 385 

Magazine articles and one 
book or monograph 108 13 8 134 
One book or monograph 59 13 5 77 
Magazine articles only 108 18 5 131 
727 


Many of the volumes listed are short monographs. Naturally, 
no quantitative estimate of magazine articles was available. It 
should be mentioned that a number of full professors and de- 
partment heads in universities listed only magazine publications. 
No estimate is possible on the number of actual authors who 
listed no writings. 

The occupational status of political scientists is of special 
interest: 690 (73%) of the 946 were college and university 
teachers, 439 (64%) of the teachers being in universities and 
251 in liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges. The distribu- 
tion by rank was as follows: 


Professor 325 (47%) Asst. Professor 102 (15%) 
Assoc. Professor 144 (21%) Instructor 95 (13%) 
Lecturer 24 ( 4%) 


The high percentage of teachers in the top rank is especially 
evident. It could be influenced only in part by any possible 
condition of long tenure in small departments of liberal arts 
colleges. A more likely factor might be a higher proportion of 
membership in the American Political Science Association on the 
part of full professors. Also, it is possible that a higher pro- 
portion of the unlisted or untabulated people were younger 
teachers temporarily in war work. 

Experience in government employment, along with publica- 
tions, is a factor in professional experience and competence. 
The following table shows that more than a third of the teachers 
have had such experience: 
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International govt. units 4 ( 1%) Nat’l, plus state or local 73 (20%) 


National (general) 141 (38%) State 38 (10%) 
National (foreign field) 40 (10%) Local 38 (10%) 
Nat’l & international 20 ( 6%) State and local 17 ( 5%) 


Highest ranking agencies in the national field were the De- 
partment of State and the Bureau of the Budget. Of interest is 
the substantial number who have had some experience on all 
three levels of government, even though much of this experience 
was not of long duration (when of a full-time nature) or was in 
the nature of part-time service on special committees, boards, 
survey groups, etc. 

Political scientists currently and regularly employed in gov- 
ernment service comprised 194 (20%) of the total tabulated. 
(Teachers ‘on leave’ for government work were counted among 
the teachers.) This group shows the following distribution: 


International 13 (7%) State 13 ( 7%) 
National 158 (81%) Local 10 ( 5%) 


These figures indicate rather clearly how political scientists 
have concentrated in the national field. It is possible that this 
picture has been substantially accentuated since 1939. 

The 62 political scientists (7% of the total) working for non- 
governmental research and public relations organizations should 
be mentioned. These comprise a variety of organizations, from 
the Council of State Governments to the local, state and national 
chambers of commerce. ; 

Finally, we should mention the university-affiliated bureaus 
of governmental research. Twenty-eight members are listed as 
affiliated with such bureaus. These members are tabulated with 
the university teachers, since most of them do at least some 
teaching. 

Another word could be said about the ‘age’ of the profession. 
Twenty-four per cent of the members were under thirty-six 
years of age, and nine per cent were under thirty-one. Of those 
under thirty-six, 38% were in government work. Of those under 
thirty-one, 50% were in government work. These figures are in 
contrast with 20% for the entire group of 946. 

Thus, the political science profession is seen to be a little on 
the sunny side of ‘middle age’; includes roughly three college 
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teachers for every government or other worker; and boasts less 
than one woman for every nine men. Three fourths of the mem- 
bers of the profession hold the doctorate. Preference seems to 
be shown for the fields of public administration and international 
relations. Three fourths of the group have published materials 
in the field, with half of these 727 credited with two or more 
books or monographs each. More than a third of the teaching 
members of the profession have had some experience on one or 
more of the three levels of government. 














A SURVEY OF SCIENCE COURSES FOR GENERAL 
EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 


NATHAN 8S. WASHTON 
CHAIRMAN, GENERAL SCIENCE, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


[NX FEBRUARY and March 1948, the writer sent letters and 

enclosed questionnaires to 500 liberal arts colleges throughout 
the United States to determine the present status of survey-type 
courses. The purpose of this questionnaire was to provide basic 
data that might lead to a better understanding of the organiza- 
tion and teaching of science courses which are offered for general 
education. Some of the data obtained are presented here, where 
it is hoped that they may stimulate educators and scientists to 
seek ways of improving instruction in the natural sciences more 
effectively to meet the needs of students and the local community. 

Eighty-four per cent (423) of the colleges replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, although not all questions were answered by every 
institution ; therefore, the number of responses for each question 
varies. The questionnaire and its tabulated results follow; the 
questions asked are in italics. 

1. Name of College: 

2. Name of official reporting: Deans of the various colleges 
were the largest number of respondents; others were Professors 
of Science, Biology, Chemistry and Physics. 

3. Do you offer a general education or survey-type course in 
the biological and/or physical sciences? If not, the remaining 
questions do not apply; if you do please continue: Of the 423 
replies, 196 or (46%) stated ‘‘No’’. Thirty institutions (7%) 
reported ‘‘No’’ but added that they are considering such courses 
for future inclusion. Several Deans of these 30 institutions 
wished that their curricula could include science courses for 
general education but remarked that they still must overcome 
serious problems before this could happen. Some of these prob- 
lems stem from objections raised by departments of botany, 
zoology, chemistry and physics; other problems arise from at- 
tempts to integrate or correlate the several departments involved. 
Many replies stress the difficulty in obtaining adequately trained 
and experienced instructors for a science-survey course. 
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In answer to question 3, forty-five per cent (190) of the col- 
leges reported ‘‘Yes’’, listing one or more of the science-survey 
courses. Most reported either biological and/or physical science 
courses and many institutions listed a natural science course for 
general education which combined both the physical and the 
biological sciences. Seven colleges or 2% reported that a science 
course for general education would be offered for the first time 
next year. 

4. Course Name: Of the 190 colleges that are offering a 
science-survey type or science course for general education, 71 
institutions offer a course specifically in the field of the biological 
sciences. The course title is General Biology or the Biological 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OR QUARTERS FOR WHICH 
SCIENCE COURSES ARE OFFERED 








Biological Physical Biological and 





Science Science Physical Science Total 
1 Semester 13 10 7 30 
2 Semesters 46 48 42 136 
3 Semesters - 1 2 3 
4 Semesters - 1 8 9 
1 Quarter 3 ~ - 3 
2 Quarters 4 1 2 7 
3 Quarters 7 5 7 19 
4 Quarters - 1 - 1 
5 Quarters “ + - - 
6 Quarters - - 1 1 





Sciences at forty-eight colleges. Descriptive terms such as Foun- 
dation, Basic, Survey or Introduction are employed by twenty- 
three institutions as part of the course name in the biological 
sciences. It is interesting to compare the sixty-one colleges that 
offer a course in the physical sciences since twenty-eight of them 
use the name physical science and thirty-nine list the courses 
as Survey, Introductory or Foundation. 

The greatest variation in course name was observed in the 
tabulation of the seventy-four colleges which are offering courses 
that combine both the physical and biological sciences. ‘‘ Science 
Survey,’’ ‘‘Introduction to Physical and Biological Science,”’ 
and ‘‘ Natural Science’’ were course names reported by forty-one 
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institutions. Thirty-three titles of science courses included one 
of the following words: nature, sequence, basic, problems, de- 
velopment, general, man, lectures, orientation. 

5. Offered for .................. semesters. 6. Credits ...cccccceosnm 

Table I indicates the number of colleges reporting the num- 
ber of semesters or quarters for which each type course is offered. 
It is evident from the above data that a science course for general 
education is offered for two semesters in most colleges of liberal 
arts and science. However, it does not follow that a non-science 
major is required to take only one course in the natural sciences 
to fulfill his requirements for the bachelor’s degree (refer to 
Table VIII). 


TABLE II 
THe NUMBER OF CREDITS FOR WHICH SCIENCE COURSES ARE OFFERED 








Biological Physical Biological and 





Science Science Physical Science Total 
2 eredits - 1 = 1 
3 eredits 8 10 4 22 
4 eredits 5 3 1 9 
5 eredits 1 1 1 3 
6 credits 28 31 23 82 
7 eredits - - = ~ 
8 credits 15 12 16 43 
9 credits - ~ 1 1 
10 credits ~ 2 2 4 
12 credits ~ - 7 7 
16 credits o - 1 z 





Table II represents the number of colleges reporting the total 
number of ‘credits for which each type course is offered. The 
data in Table II are based upon reports from those colleges that 
use the semester plan. For those colleges employing the quarter 
system instead of semesters, the number of credits varied in range 
from five to fifteen (quarter) credits which followed no partic- 
ular pattern. It appears that most of the colleges offer a science 
course for six credits; forty-three courses grant eight credits 
and twenty-two courses are offered for three credits. 

7. If Laboratory is included, how many hows .ecccccccoccoon 

Table III shows the number of colleges reporting the num- 
ber of laboratory hours required per week for each type 
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of course. This data indicates that the majority of the 
liberal arts colleges omit laboratory instruction from science 
courses for general education. This may be a worthy trend if 
better experiences, such as stimulating demonstrations, field 
trips, visits, excellent visual aids, are utilized for more economical 
and effective instruction. Individualized laboratory work is 
eostly and no one has been able to substantiate all the worthy 
claims that are supposed to result from laboratory instruction. 
However, the writer believes that laboratory work has a vital and 
fitting place in developing certain skills that are essential for 
the future scientists, physicians and others who specialize in the 
natural sciences. Many of these skills are not needed for a 


TABLE III 
REQUIRED NUMBER of LABORATORY Hours PER WEEK 














Hours Per Biological Physical Biological and 
Week Science Science Physical Science Total 
0 26 39 49 114 
1 ~ 2 3 5 
1.5 - - 2 2 
2 26 12 10 48 
3 11 8 1 20 
4 il 3 3 17 





general education. Perhaps a new type of laboratory or a group 
of life activities is needed to reinforce science instruction which 
actually develops scientific attitudes and scientific thinking 
among other objectives in all students. 

Be FOTO IO npr hours of lecture Od o......:.cccc00n hours of 
discussion per week. Other WOurs .occccccccccscorone 

Table IV gives the number of colleges sepeiting the number 
of hours of lecture per week and the number of hours per week 
devoted to discussion for each of the courses. Several colleges 
combined lectures, discussions and demonstrations; however, no 
definite pattern was observed in these reports which would per- 
mit this data to be tabulated. 

Most of the colleges devote three or two hours per week to lec- 
tures and much less time is used for discussion. One might well 
ask if this amount of time were reversed, perhaps the students 
would find these courses more stimulating and interesting. 
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TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF LECTURE AND Discussion Hours PER WEEK 











Lecture Hours Biological Physical Biological and 

Per Week Science Science Physical Science Total 
1 1 1 3 5 
2 28 17 15 60 
3 25 34 40 99 
a - 3 5 8 

Discussion Hours 

Per Week 
1 12 11 20 43 
2 6 7 8 21 
3 | - 1 2 





There is no one formula for methods of teaching. However, 
there is a unique problem that the professor of science experi- 
ences when he teaches a group who are mostly non-science majors. 
He is trying to stimulate and create interest in the sciences to 


TABLE V 
CourRsEs REQUIRED OR ELECTIVE FoR NON-SCIENCE MAJORS 








Biological Physical Biological and 





Science Science Physical Science Total 
Required 7 8 12 27 
Elective 8 10 6 24 





many who probably entered the course with a strong dislike for 
or a fear of science. Challenging lectures that are presented 
with stimulating class discussion could minimize this problem. 
9. The course ts: 
A. Required for o...ccccoese 
| ee Oe (| 
Tables V and VI show the number of colleges that require the 


TABLE VI 
For ALL STUDENTS 








Biological Physical Biological and 
Science Science Physical Science Total 


Required 30 20 26 76 
Elective 28 31 22 81 
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courses for non-science majors and all students respectively. 
These tables also indicate the number of colleges that permit 
their students to elect the courses. From this data it appears 
that these courses are worthy enough to be either required or 
elected by all students regardless of the major field of student 
interest. 

10. Would you briefly explain how the course is run, whether 
by one or more instructors, as a symposium or a forum, or as an 
informative course. 

The average course in biological or physical science is taught 
by one instructor. In the combination course of biological and 
physical sciences, thirty-three colleges utilize one instructor to 
teach the course; twenty-three colleges report two instructors; 
three colleges report three instructors and six colleges stated that 
four instructors are employed to teach the course. It was also 
noted where more than one instructor teaches the course, that 
the faculty members represent such different departments as 
biology, chemistry, geology and physics. 

A Dean from one of the colleges stated: ‘‘We have tried both 
methods and we are now using one instructor for the entire 
course. The full professors and specialists in chemistry, physics 
and biology did not do well here in this course.’’ 

Most of the institutions list the courses as informative. 
Twenty-five courses were using discussion and lectures. No 
course was reported as a symposium. In the physical sciences, 
eleven institutions reported the use of demonstrations and lec- 
tures ; in the combination of biological and physical science twelve 
colleges employ demonstrations with their lectures. 

1l. If you use a text, what is it 

If a laboratory manual 

Since many of the colleges did not respond to this question, 
the tabulation of the texts mentioned is not listed in this report. 

12. Can you assign percentages of the total course content to 
the major topical fields of biological and/or physical science? 

Twenty-five colleges reported that a course in biology may 
range from zero per cent to sixty per cent for such topics as 
anatomy, conservation, ecology, evolution, genetics, biological 
processes, protoplasm, botany, zoology, reproduction and pale- 
ontology. There is no definite pattern. 
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Thirty-seven colleges in their report on the physical sciences 
indicated the following range for the subject areas: physics, 
from twenty to sixty-six per cent; chemistry, from fourteen to 
fifty per cent; astronomy, from zero to twenty-five per cent; 
geology, from zero to twenty-five per cent; meteorology, from 
zero to twenty per cent. Most of the physical science courses 
devoted from thirty to forty per cent to physics, twenty to thirty 
per cent to chemistry, fifteen to twenty per cent to astronomy, 
and the remainder to geology and meteorology. 

Forty-four colleges that offer a combined biological and physi- 
cal science course with a few exceptions devote fifty per cent of 
the topics to the biological sciences and fifty per cent to the 
physical sciences. 

13. Average enrolment in lecture sections 
PALOTY SECTION Q...ccccesersineein 3 total enrolment im all SCCEIONS .....ccecsceserse , 


TABLE VII 
AVERAGE CLASS ENROLMENT FOR LECTURE SECTIONS 











Number of Biological Physical Biological and 
Students Science Science Physical Science Total 
Less than 20 0 7 3 10 
21-30 5 7 12 24 
31-40 11 8 15 34 
41-50 13 7 14 34 
51-60 5 3 2 10 
61-70 1 2 0 3 
71-100 9 16 7 32 
101-200 11 5 9 25 
201-400 3 1 3 7 





Table VII indicates the number of colleges reporting the aver- 
age class enrolment for lecture sections. Most of the colleges 
average from thirty to fifty students or from seventy to two 
hundred students for each lecture section. Since most of these 
courses are non-laboratory, many administrators believe that 
large lecture sections are both economical and efficient. A few 
colleges that have lecture sections of one hundred or more stu- 
dents divide each section into smaller groups of about thirty 
students for a one hour weekly discussion period. The data re- 
veals that the majority of lecture sections have fewer than fifty 
students. For ideal teaching where discussions, questions, oral 
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reports by students and other desirable learning activities occur, 
classes should have less than thirty students. The average en- 
rolment in laboratory sections in most of the colleges is from 
twenty to thirty students. 

14. Does completion of this course fulfill the science require- 
ments for a non-science student? 


TABLE VIII 
COURSES FULFILLING SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR NON-SCIENCE STUDENTS 








Biological Physical Biological and 





Science Science Physical Science Total 
: NO MW 28 30 11 69 
YES 35 33 54 122 





Table VIII indicates the replies of colleges that stated whether 
or not the completion of the science courses for general education 
fulfill the requirements for non-science students. Most of the 
institutions reporting ‘‘No,’’ listed another science course is re- 
quired; students who studied the physical sciences were also 
required to take a course in the biological sciences and vice versa. 
The majority of the institutions indicate that non-science majors 
fulfill the science requirements by completing one science course 
for general education; this is especially noted where the course 
includes both the biological and physical sciences. 





SuMMARY 


The typical science course for general education is offered for 
two semesters and six credits. It is a non-laboratory course which 
may have demonstrations and other visual aids. Usually three 
lectures per week are given by one instructor who conducts the 
course. The course is largely informative and little opportunity 
is given for discussion. The course may be either required or 
elective for all students regardless of whether they are science 
or non-science majors. Most of the courses require a textbook. 
In the biological sciences, the topics include protoplasm, 
human biology (nutrition, reproduction, respiration, ete.). A 
survey of plant and animal life, ecology, genetics, evolution and 
paleontology. In the phyiscal sciences; about 35% of the course 
pertains to physics, 25% to chemistry, 18% to astronomy and 
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22% to geology and meteorology. The size of the lecture section 
might be under 50 or over 70 students. 


OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Each college should study the specific objectives of a general 
education and determine to what extent these science courses are 
satisfying these aims. Perhaps a few carefully selected prob- 
lems from the biological and physical sciences that affect man in 
a changing society may serve as a basis for formulating a one- 
year or a two-year course. Science is no longer to be thought of 
as ‘‘cloistered knowledge’’ for the scientists alone. Science is 
changing our environment (society) and demands that man ad- 
just himself to these changes. Do the present science courses 
provide the students with the necessary knowledge, attitudes and 
skills that will enable students to make the adjustments required 
for better living? Scientists and educators should explore this 
problem and find a solution for each college in its own com- 
munity. 

The stereotyped ‘‘canned’’ laboratory work does not guarantee 
the fulfillment of the aims of a science course for general edu- 
eation. Some colleges have attained more desirable results 
through the use of carefully planned demonstrations, visits, stu- 
dent reports, appropriate visual aids and discussions. Supple- 
mentary textbooks and many periodicals should be utilized in 
classroom discussions. 

An adequately trained and experienced instructor can do more 
effective teaching in integrating the various sciences and in re- 
lating scientific principles to man and his environment than a 
group of individual specialists who present compartmentalized 
areas in the sciences. However, some experimentation is needed 
in this area. If a dozen or more colleges would offer a science 
course for general education which is conducted either as a forum 
or a symposium in which three or more specialists in science are 
present for each class meeting, perhaps the organization and 
teaching of these courses would prove more effective. Are there 
many colleges that would experiment with the general education 
curriculum in offering a group of symposia or forums in which 
the scientists are discussing comon problems with the social 
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science experts and with specialists in the humanities? Is it not 
possible that suitable learning experiences could be provided to 
those students who participate in these symposia and forums? 
This might constitute a vital and most challenging part of a stu- 
dent’s general education. General education should provide the 
comon knowledge, attitudes and skills that are needed by all 
students for better living in a democracy regardless of the college 
attended or the curriculum pursued. 

The writer cannot prescribe a formula which assigns the per- 
centages of the total course content to the major topical fields in 
science. Each college should determine the needs of its students 
and the community in developing the content which will best 
satisfy those needs. A syllabus should be critically examined 
each year; flexibility in content and in methods of instruction are 
desirable features. 

To the liberal arts college that would consider establishing a 
science course for general education, it is suggested that a spe- 
cialist in science education who is rather versatile be employed. 
This individual could utilize all of the available resources at the 
college in proposing a suitable course of study. Various staff 
members from other departments would be consulted and with 
their cooperation a science course could be proposed that would 
meet the needs of all the students attending the college. A re- 
construction of the science curriculum which stresses scientific 
principles and applications to contemporary society, scientific 
thinking and scientific attitudes, the effects of science on human 
welfare and the environment, and an accurate interpretation of 
natural phenomena would help attain some of the aims of a gen- 
eral education. 








THE ARTS PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


GEORGE RICKEY 
Heap, ART DEPARTMENT, MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


(THERE is probably no subject taught in college where there is 

as much difference between the best teaching and the worst as 
in art; and in no field is there more lack of agreement about what 
is worth teaching. Art education is new and its tradition is short. 
What comes out of the Fogg in 1948 may be anathema in Cham- 
paign, gospel in Memphis, or unheard of in Kalamazoo. The 
Arts Program of the Association of American Colleges has tried 
for ten years to beg a lot of the controversial questions by send- 
ing around among its members short-term ‘‘artists-in-residence”’ 
for spirited, breathless, stimulating and often sharply remem- 
bered visits to campuses. 

The visits usually last two days, sometimes a week, and go 
much deeper into student and faculty life than the one-night- 
stand-lecture can hope to. 

Here’s how it works: An artist, like Lamar Dodd or Louis 
Freund or Ulfert Wilke, comes to your college on a Sunday night 
(or it might be a Wednesday) and you put him up in a guest 
room or a dormitory or a fraternity house or sometimes the spare 
room in the President’s house. He’ll bring along some equip- 
ment—for painting, etching, water color, ceramics or whatever 
he is bent on showing you. You will supply an easel, a model, 
a room and an audience—the latter composed of undergraduates, 
faculty wives, the local art club and/or the chemistry class—in 
short anybody who is interested and can get there. It’s usually 
pretty informal and there are often lots of questions. 

Besides technical skill in the practice of some art, the artist 
brings to you his sensibility, the maturity of his point of view, 

George Rickey, a Hoosier by birth, received his education in Scotland 
and at Oxford University, studied painting at the Academie Lhote in Paris 
and history of art at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University. 
He has been artist-in-residence at Olivet College (1937-39) Knox College 
(1940-41) and since then head of the art department at Muhlenberg College, 


Allentown, Pa. Since 1938 he has been an ‘‘artist-visitor’’ for the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 
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ability and ease in conversation, an interest in the exchange of 
ideas, an horizon beyond his own immediate paddock, and a 
quick eye and understanding for your interest and the appetites 
of your students. These apparent paragons sometimes exist in 
the art field and the Association has looked hard to find them 
and is still looking for more. 

The artists exercise enough awareness and diplomacy so that 
they won’t unwittingly undermine your pet project or waste 
time whipping the dead horses you have long since laid away. 
But neither will they be rubber stamps of your program. They 
have something to offer as original artists, and, being articulate, 
they talk about art from their point of view and provide a cross- 
reference rather than an echo. 

That’s what the students get out of it—the honest talk of a 
man whose chief function in life is the creative one. And the 
faculty get something out of that, too. 

Most of these artists bring along an easily transported exhibi- 
tion, put it up quickly, defend it or use it as a springboard for 
discussion, and pack it up again. 

The two days go fast: usually a chapel talk of some sort at the 
_ beginning (for what the Army called orientation), then visits 
to classes—not only art classes, since a discussion that gets the 
artist way off his home base sometimes brings out more than shop- 
talk will. A demonstration’ of techniques or the composition of 
a picture can be given before a big audience at a fixed time or in 
a small room where the students come and go between commit- 
ments in other classes. At meals there is discussion with stu- 
dents and faculty. Between times conversation, criticism of 
. would-be painters, advice on their future in an inhospitable 
world, help with technical details. In the evenings some social 
life, with the pleasure and strain of being a lion for a day. 

Even in two days a pattern is established. The artist and the 
school begin to know each other and the visit begins to run itself, 
sometimes landing the artist in unexpected but stimulating situ- 
ations, such as my own confronting a roomful of nuns who 
wanted a discussion on what happens to a child’s talent during 
adolescence. 

This exchange and crossing of departmental lines is not new. 
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We’ve had visiting firemen since we’ve had colleges and they are 
remembered in proportion to their ability to discuss, provoke, 
get close to the students, tell the truth and admit their ignorance. 
I have heard of the lingering recollection of Audubon’s visit to 
Union College and his pleasure in their garden of which he later 
wrote. I remember the impression made by André Maurois 
when he told, on a visit to Knox College, how, as a young man, 
he had been made to copy out by hand a lengthy French novel 
so that he should learn at the start of the great physical labor 
of writing a book. While on a visit to Olivet College, Sherwood 
Anderson supplied me with a concept of realism which helped 
me over the first hurdles of expressionism and that I’ve used in 
my teaching ever since. 

The prejudice against having gifted and creative people on 
faculties has broken down in the last ten years. The list of prac- 
tising artists on college faculties is now a long one. They say 
that at Bennington a teacher is not worth hiring unless he can 
make more than his salary outside. But a visiting artist can 
sometimes strike new fire even from those already on the faculty, 
often to the delight of the students, as when Phil Evergood comes 
to Iowa and meets Lasansky’s students whom he described in the 
foreword of the Walker Art Center Catalogue as mere hairs 
from the tail of a Picasso horse. I have noticed, too, that artists 
seem to get along much better and cross-fertilize each other more 
in a college community than in the jungle of the near North side 
of Chicago or the walk-ups of East 14th Street in New York. 

These miniature resident artists are a refreshment and are 
themselves refreshed. 

I can testify to the latter. In several years of this nomadic 
teaching, I have seen the inside of more than thirty colleges. 
I don’t do it all the time. Two weeks, sometimes three, a year 
are enough. But besides learning a lot about colleges, students 
and faculty, I come back to my regular job tired from the travel 
but with a fresh eye for my own environment, a lot to tell my 
own students and a belief that the grass on my own side of the 
fence is green, too. 

A fraternity asks you over for dinner, or a couple of philoso- 
phers and the psychology man will nail you down in your defense 
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of unintelligibility in art, or you are pressed for analogies be- 
tween Rubens and Bach if both are baroque, or the ‘‘be-bop”’ 
crowd will have heard that Stuart Davis is an addict and will 
want an explanation. Again you may find yourself suddenly in 
the presence of a hundred unabashed junior high school children 
who have been somehow introduced under the college roof, and 
want you to draw pictures for them and tell why you do it like 
that. Or someone drops you into an icy circle of Victorian ped- 
ants who are prepared for a defense of Bocklin and Bouguereau 
against the degenerate assaults of the contemporary faddists. 

I have often been asked by a college president for an evaluation 
of his art department or by the struggling art teacher for moral 
support in asking for a bigger budget and more space. Many 
colleges have no art department whatsoever and want to know 
how to start one. I have sometimes found my two-day visit be- 
ing used as a substitute for a whole year’s art department and 
in the next catalogue one’s visit will have been magnified to in- 
dicate adequate coverage in that area. I am asked for help in 
finding exhibitions, in finding faculty, in finding materials and 
equipment. 

I like to talk and talk a lot. But the crux of the visit is the 
painting one does, whether in a little college in the Kentucky 
mountains where all they have seen is the occasional spread of 
Gozzoli or Michelangelo in Life and the undertakers’ calendars 
in the barbershop, or amid Duke’s Gothic splendor, or North 
Dakota Agricultural College’s simple but hospitable walls. 

It is not only in small provincial colleges that these visits are 
fitting. One can operate on different levels, in different places. 
In ‘one college one may discuss why they put long handles on 
paint brushes, or what are complementary colors; in another the 
ambiguities of space in the Singing Gallery and Henry Moore, or 
the wit of Paul Klee, or ‘‘subjective idealism’’ is expressionist 
painting. In technical matters it is a pleasure to talk shop 
among very experienced students with whom you don’t have to 
fight all the old battles over again and where the students can still 
gain a lot from a cross-reference of their own position with, for 
example, Hayter’s ideas about the deliberate confusion of surface 
and space. Then there are topics which may provoke at any 
level, such as my own pet lecture on the comic strips. 
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The program has been going since 1938. It had started with 
a Carnegie Grant two years earlier for circulating concert artists, 
under the able direction of Eric Clarke, now Chief of the Film, 
Theatre and Music Control of AMG in Germany. Clarke soon 
added practising painters, etchers, sculptors and also a man from 
the Library of Congress, a seismologist, some writers and some 
political scientists. 

This year eleven artists, three writers, one man in aesthetics, 
two in drama are circulating each in a two- or three-state region. 
Altogether thirty-two men and women in various fields are com- 
mitted to 162 visits to college campuses. 

This program is run by Miss Norwood Baker at the Association 
of American Colleges office, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 
She is looking for new talent and new customers among the col- 
leges, so if you know of either write her about it. The cost to the 
college is usually around $100.00 per two-day visit, which covers 
the honorarium and the expenses of the vistior and a $15.00 fee 
toward the overhead at the office; the artist therefore gets some- 
thing like $50.00, which is low compared to lecturer’s fees, but it 
is assumed that the visitor is on leave of absence from his college 
and that his salary there will continue while he is gone. He isa 
sort of exchange professor. 

The project has grown bit by bit in spite of bad times during 
the war. Many member colleges are enthusiastic about it. 
Little has been done to publicize it apart from sending out in- 
formation about forthcoming tours to Association members. I 
believe that a lot of colleges would like these visits if they investi- 
gated and tried them. But then we would need more artists to 
make the visits. I suspect that many of the practising artists, 
male and female, now on college faculties would have a lot to 
offer if they could get a leave of absence. Colleges would profit 
by the exchange. 











PROTESTING EDUCATORS’ COMPLEXITY COMPLEX 


A. M. WITHERS 
PROFESSOR, CONCORD COLLEGE 


JEDUCATION, properly so called, is not so confoundedly con- 
fused a thing as many of its would-be apostles in our country 


clamor to make it. It is not necessary that they bandy about 
so ubiquitously the word ‘‘problem,’’ creating thereby impres- 
sions of disturbing complexity where perhaps only minor difficul- 
ties would be in evidence from less straining, less super-solicitous 
points of view. 

Recent words from a friend’s letter are to the point: ‘‘It is 
too bad that enducators wish to perpetuate the catastrophe re- 
sulting from their belief that the human being will never learn 
anything unless he be taught it in schools.’” He was speaking 
of the mania for changing curricula on the part of persons fever- 
ishly anxious that no item in the sweetness and light of the world 
shall be missed, even temporarily, by even the very young. It 
seems almost too obvious to say that students of practically all 
varieties are sufficiently served by a few substantial basic courses 
pursued to the sticking point, and that a fair start in language 
is the sine qua non essential upon which all educators can agree. 

Writers on education, insisting on too large an amount of ima- 
ginary detail, numbered and tabulated ad infinitum, produce long 
essays that leave no residual impression of practical worth, but 
only more complexity and attendant perplexity. These writers 
often seem to have difficulty in wading through their own “‘fac- 
titiousness’’ (if there is such a word), and naturally their readers 
fare likewise, or worse. The expression of simple statements of 
belief on concrete matters is evidently difficult or embarrassing 
for the individuals in question. Apparently, they look upon the 
nebulous material and the nebulous phrasing as not only easier, 
but safer. When the educational ‘‘cat’’ jumps, they wish to be 
in position to jump with it. 

Doctor John Dewey is not to be considered in the same breath 
with these people, but he is typical of educational philosophers 
who are hard to follow and thus add their tremendous bit to the 
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general complexity. He has never, so far as I know, said posi- 
tively whether he approves of Latin in the lower schools, or dis- 
approves; and his disciples, apparently trying to read between 
the Dewey lines, and also apparently unable to do so, hedge their 
remarks in such a way that the reader is uncertain where they © 
stand on the matter, if they really stand anywhere, and are not 
merely writing for the prestige of publication. Fear that grad- 
uate professors of English may call them to account intrudes, 
I suspect, to keep them from a direct condemnation of Latin, 
while fear of other colleagues, and of ‘‘trends,’’ always easier 
and sometimes safer to follow than to combat, serves equally to 
discourage the expression of any direct belief in Latin’s simple 
but powerful educative virtues. I mention the Latin question 
as an especially good illustration of the evil effects of not discus- 
sing educational matters specifically and simply. 

Ellis Huntington Dana has consumed thirteen crowded pages’ 
with summations of principles of correctness in college execu- 
tives. But surely no such extent of space is required for such a 
theme. Why not simply say: We can do without the wonder- 
working, all-understanding politicians in such offices, the little 
men with the Jehovah-complexes, the academic Hitlers with their 
spies and informants, the ground-floor type that identifies itself 
with the institution, and hires and fires from petty personal 
points of view. We need educated, public-spirited gentlemen 
as college presidents. The matter is as simple as that. 

Ordway Tead adds to confusion as he covers a round dozen 
pages? in picturing a scholar properly disposed for our times. 
It is of course not a simple thing to be a scholar, but the concept 
of ‘‘scholar’’ is simple enough. Naturally, if one tries, as does 
Dr. Tead, to incorporate in scholarship a nervous zeal for the 
immediate transformation of the human race, he runs into a wall 
of complexities, not only for the scholar but also for such a schol- 
ar’s more or less spoonfed constituents. 

I could cite other names and incidents in support of my pro- 
test against the beclouding of simple issues through excess of ill- 
considered zeal, or through imability or unwillingness to write 


1 Education, November, 1945. 
2‘*The Meaning of Scholarship for Today,’’ Association of Amteioan 
Colleges Bulletin, May, 1946. 
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in simple bona fide language; but the foregoing may be enough 
to illustrate my theme. 

Complexity of a kind is undoubtedly upon us in the implica- 
tions of the atom bomb and other products, good and bad, of 
science, together with those of domestic and world politics. But 
again these have little to do with the relatively uncomplicated 
fundamentals of education. 























THE NATIONAL ROSTER 
NANCY HUDDLESTON 


N 1945, the Association of American Colleges promoted a plan 
whereby each participating member-college would select one 
of its seniors of potential college-teaching material to return to 
the college for a year’s practical teaching experience and in- 
struction. This ‘‘interneship’’ was to begin after the student 
had spent a year in graduate school. The plan would be bene- 
ficial in two respects: it would provide the senior with some 
preparation for college teaching and supervision of this prepara- 
tion, and a basis for deciding whether teaching would be his 
profession; and it would enable the Association to have closer 
contact with many persons who were interested in teaching as a 
profession and in securing positions as college teachers in the 
future. 

In the Spring of 1945 I was selected to be the interne from 
Birmingham-Southern College, to which I was to return to teach 
under this plan. I had majored in religion in college and had 
planned to do graduate study in theology at The University of 
Chicago. The plan for my interneship promised to be very 
helpful and interesting, especially since I would be under the 
supervision of a very able teacher. 

After eighteen months of graduate study, I returned to South- 
ern to serve my ‘‘interneship.’’ Unfortunately, the person who 
was to supervise my training was no longer on the faculty, and 
the plan for supervision was upset. I was immediately assigned 
to teach two courses, one on the sophomore level and the other 
of a rather advanced nature, neither being in the field of the- 
ology, in which I had gotten my master’s degree. With the ex- 
ception of the Summer Quarter, I remained at Southern from 
March, 1947, until March, 1948. I taught two courses each quar- 
ter; in all, five different courses. The following is an attempt 
to analyze this experience. The comments come in part from my 
own experience and in part from what I could observe to be the 
problems confronting the plan. 

The plan of a ‘‘future teacher’’ serving an interneship is, I 
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think, essentially a good one. A year or more in graduate study 
unfortunately leads a student away from the problems of under- 
graduate life. He is thrown into academic and cultural prob- 
lems and details which are not of paramount importance for his 
teaching career, although these problems and details might be of 
prime personal importance. The graduate schools generally 
seem to be training their students for scholarship and research, 
not for college teaching. To interrupt the graduate training 
for a period of a year enables a student to regain his perspective 
in regards to what kind of command he will need of his field in 
order to do his job in the production of college graduates. With- 
out this interval of teaching, the graduate student who plans to 
teach in college might easily divorce himself from the everyday 
life and techniques of college teaching. With the interneship, 
he might return to graduate school better able to decide if he 
actually wants, and is able, to teach in an undergraduate school, 
and, if so, how he might best prepare himself for this task. 

However, such a plan of interneship should be worked out in 
some detail, not left to whim, accident and innocence. Very few 
persons of average ‘‘college teacher’’ intelligence could hope to 
equip themselves in one year satisfactorily for effective teaching. 
The relations between the interne and the students and between 
the interne and other faculty members should be given considera- 
tion in selecting the interne and in the working of the plan in its 
details. 

Putting an interne in the position of teacher on a full-time 
basis actually works an embarrassment and a burden on him and 
a hardship of boredom and intellectuai privation on the students 
under him. The interne simply does not have the ease, assurance 
and information, and the student cannot have the confidence, 
respect and incentive for making the teacher-student relation- 
ship as rewarding as it should be. Unless the interne personally, 
and to a high degree, inspired respect and confidence, the rela- 
tionship too easily might become simply a conflict, benefiting 
no one. 

Although limited ability and lack of confidence are inherent in 
the interne situation, there seem to be two ways of lessening this 
evil. First, the teaching burden should be as light as possible, 
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especially in the first months of the interneship, in order that the 
interne might effectively prepare his lectures and still have time 
remaining for a personal contact with the students. With a 
heavy task of teaching, the interne might find that an hour’s 
conversation with a student literally meant an hour’s less sleep 
at night. Unless the load is light enough, the interne might find 
that he spends too much time at his desk working over notes and 
reference books; too little time digesting lectures in order to pre- 
sent them with spontaneity and ease; too little time out of class 
discussing the subject with students; too little time in and out 
of class developing with the students a view of culture and a few 
new slants on pertinent problems. 

Second, the interne should be assigned to teaching only the 
beginning courses at first. This is an advantage in two ways. 
The usual beginning courses are of a survey type and can be 
handled without great detail and intensity. After a year in 
graduate school, the interne would be acquainted with the broad 
sweep of his field without having a scholarly knowledge of any 
one movement. Further, the textbook, which should be selected 
by a person more widely acquainted with the bibliography of the 
field than an interne could be, would be of much greater aid in 
a survey than in a detailed course. (General textbooks allow 
much to be desired, which an interne could supply from his own 
reading and knowledge, while advanced textbooks are often more 
thorough and an interne could only explain what is already in 
print. ) 

The second reason an interne should be assigned beginning 
courses is that then he would be dealing with younger students 
and students who would not too often embarrass him by having 
information he did not have. The difference in age in normal 
times between the interne and the beginning student would be 
sufficient to promote in- and out-of-class confidence. Older stu- 
dents would find it very easy to take advantage of the interne in 
matters of discipline in course requirement and in matters of 
unimportant and even inane comments. With the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, it is not uncommon to find college students over thirty 
years old, and such students would have little confidence in a 
twenty-one year old instructor. An interne dealing with younger 
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students would be more at his ease, and a person at his ease and 
having a measure of confidence would obviously be a better 
teacher. At the same time a student having some respect for, 
his teacher is likely to be a better student. I do not believe such 
confidence on the part of an interne would serve to decrease the 
amount of labor he was willing to expend, nor his desire to grow 
as a teacher. 

Besides the interne-student relationship which depends in part 
on the itnerne’s personal equipment and in part on the teaching 
situation, there are other problems involved in the interneship. 
One of these is the interne-faculty relationship. 

There should be one faculty member teaching in the field of 
the interneship who would take the part of advisor, in regards to 
subject matter, technique and plan. This faculty member 
should offer advice, as well.as be ready to help, if the interne 
asks. He might, if time permitted, take it upon himself to inter- 
view students of the interne, to sit in on lectures, to examine tests 
and bibliographies and discuss important phases of the subject 
matter with the interne. <A too-patronizing helper would be a 
great hindrance to the development of the interne; better in this 
ease to have too little than too much help, for too much help 
might destroy incentive and confidence and might even create 
animosity. Therefore, the administration should be careful in 
selecting office companions, making sure to place the interne with 
persons in his own field who, at the same time that they helped, 
would not be condescending. 

Another problem which faces the interne is that of where he 
stands in regard to other faculty members. Because of his age 
and his unique position, the interne would generally be a misfit 
in every quarter of the campus. He might be at a loss as to 
exactly where he fitted: glorified student or lowly teacher. This 
is a problem which the administration cannot solve, although in- 
dividual members of the administration might help to make the 
interne feel more at home. For the most part the problem is set 
and solved by the personalities on the faculty, cold or warm, dis- 
dainful or helpful, and by the personality of the interne, with- 
drawing or ingratiating. 

Though pride might or might not be a good quality among 
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teachers, the interne could not avoid some embarrassment over 
being neither ‘‘fish nor fowl.’’ This particular problem would 
not be prevalent at the larger schools, for there both old students 
and new teachers would disappear in the throngs. At the 
smaller schools, however, it might become a real problem for the 
interne as to where or whether he fits in the social make-up of the 
school. One suggestion at this point is that an interne from one 
school might serve his interneship at another school participating 
in the plan. This interchange might enable the interne to as- 
sume his new position, which is certainly more teacher than stu- 
dent, without embarrassment and without friendly, though dis- 
comfiting, comments from his former teachers; he would be 
accepted for his worth, not as a ‘‘former student.’’ If the inter- 
change is impractical, it perhaps would be possible to have more 
than one interne—to have two internes every other year. 
Though neither ‘‘fish nor fowl,’’ the interne might be ‘‘good 
red herring.’’ This suggestion might be highly unsatisfactory, 
since, to begin with the interneship is to some degree a charity 
on the part of the administration. But some kind of adjustment 
along these lines would prove highly beneficial to both the school 
and the interne. 

The colleges participating in the plan should be cautioned as 
to their selection of internes, if the plan continues. The interne 
must be willing to work hard and long, both at graduate school 
and upon his return; otherwise his interneship will be an embar- 
rassment for all concerned and totally ineffective, dissolving it- 
self into a mere superficial explanation of the textbook. It is 
difficult enough for the school to entrust an interne with a class, 
and it is difficult enough for an interne to do a decent job with 
the class; the lack of preparation and an unwillingness to work 
would make it impossible. 

A teacher in a college should be chosen as much for his per- 
sonality as for his intelligence; especially is this true when he is 
chosen young. Too much frivolity or too much strictness can 
easily destroy rapport. The interne should be selected for his 
interest in campus trivialities as well as his interest in scholar- 
ship, neither to overbalance the other. A young teacher needs 
to be attractive and approachable. 
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The combination of disposition and ability is rare in this 
unique position of interne. For the most part, however, all the 
trials and discomfitures are more than compensated by the ex- 
perience of teaching and by the fact that the interne will prob- 
ably learn more during this year than during any other year of 
his life. 


Since the publication of this year’s ‘‘ National Roster’’ in the 
May issue of our BuLuetin the following additions have been 
reported from Manchester College, Indiana,— Charles Klingler 
and Allan Shultz. 














THE UNIVERSITY CONGRESS AT OXFORD 


A Brief Report 


LEROY E. KIMBALL, 
VicE CHANCELLOR, NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


HE Sixth Congress of Universities of the Commonwealth 

met at Oxford, Jul, 19 to 23, 1948, under the presidency of 
The Right Honourable The Earl of Halifax. There were more 
than 300 representatives of universities from all parts of the 
British Empire at the Monday to Friday convocation. 

Welcoming the delegates in the Sheldonian Theatre, Lord 
Halifax, Chancellor of Oxford University, said there was partic- 
ular value in such a gathering at this time, when we were spec- 
tators of a conflict of ideas more fundamental and intense than 
had ever before been played upon the human stage. It was more 
fundamental because, compared with earlier struggles, there was 
less common ground; more intense because, like some mortal com- 
bats of medieval tourney, the issue, once joined, might well end 
only with the disabling or death of one or other of the combatants. 

With the preaching of new creeds we were afforded melancholy 
proof of the damage that followed when truth was no longer the 
lodestar of human search and aspiration. For the pursuit of 
truth begot the quality of tolerance as men realized their own 
limitations. If truth was shackled and dethroned in favour of 
the worship of some man-made idol, there was no longer room 
for tolerance in the world of compulsory conformity. We must 
be ruthlessly intolerant of anything intellectually shoddy, but 
must at the same time be avid of new truth and tolerant of all 
honest efforts to attain it. 

‘It is natural that, at a time when universities are becoming 
more and .more financially dependent on Governments, though 
as determined as ever to maintain academic freedom, the first 
subject of the Oxford discussions should be ‘The relations of the 
State and the Universities,’ ’’ said The Times (‘the voice of the 
Empire’) editorially, the day of the opening. ‘‘It is always 
necessary, even in this country, to be on guard against any tam- 
pering with academic liberties, and there is much cause for 
satisfaction in the way the British tradition has been maintained 
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in the Dominions. The University of New Zealand, for example, 
is almost entirely financed by the Government, but it is ruled by 
a Senate on which the Government of the day has but four repre- 
sentatives out of twenty-nine. A later discussion will be on ‘The 
balance of research in teaching.’ Although this balance has 
been upset in England by the post-war expansion of numbers, 
there is every chance of restoring it, but in many British univer- 
sities oversea the urgent need for professional men and highly 
trained technicians creates the temptation, which must always 
be withstood, to surrender the general cultural mission of a uni- 
versity to a purely utilitarian pressure. This danger is fortu- 
nately lessened by the lively realization of its existence by uni- 
versity teachers. | 

‘‘The main practical work of the congress, as of the Univer- 
sities Bureau of the British Empire, which arranges these quin- 
quennial gatherings, will be to increase academic mobility within 
the Commonwealth. To a great extent this means the frequent 
grant of free passages; but though travel has become quicker it 
remains expensive. The principle of sending English univer- 
sity teachers to oversea institutions was recommended in the 
Asquith report on Higher Education in the Colonies, and has 
already been acted upon, but the Oxford discussion of the exten- 
sion of the present scheme will be most useful. There would be 
equal advantages in bringing young Dominion s@holars to teach 
for two years or so in home universities. The growth of research 
facilities in the Dominions is a necessary development, and much 
may be hoped of, for instance, the new Australian National Uni- 
versity at Canberra, which in its first stages at any rate is to be 
a wholly post-graduate institution. The desired movement of 
university people is certainly not merely one from Great Britain 
outwards. Geographically Australia and New Zealand are 
marked out for specially close relations with Hongkong and the 
new University of Malaya. Scholars of one Commonwealth 
university should pass as easily and naturally to any of the others 
as the masters of Paris moved from university to university in 
Medieval Europe. Lanfranc, who studied at Bologna, taught at 
Pavia, and presided over resorts of learning in Normandy before 
he ended his academic wandering at Canterbury, provides an 
earlier model of what could be judged a sound university career 
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to-day. Unesco’s interest is to increase still more the range of 
movement, and its world universities’ conference at Utrecht will 
profit from the Oxford discussions and from the presence of 
many who took part in them.’’ 

Following the close of the Conference The Times again spoke 
editorially, in its Educational Supplement, Saturday, July 31st, 
under the title, ‘‘University Freedom :’’ 

‘‘ Anyone who studies the proceedings of the sixth Congress of 
Universities of the Commonwealth must be impressed by the 
many complaints made by delegates of governmental encroach- 
ments on academic freedom. There are, it is true, more -ways 
of killing a eat than choking it with cream, but in a country with 
a long tradition of kindness to animals this method is most likely 
to be used. Statesmen in English-speaking countries are notori- 
ously kind to scholars and sometimes come near to suffocating 
them with generosity. It is, as delegates to the Oxford confer- 
ence insisted, the lavish scale of State patronage from which the 
danger to free research and teaching at present arises. In 
Britain nearly two-thirds of the revenue of the universities come 
from the State, and as parents get poorer the proportion will 
increase. The nation could not devote its wealth to any better 
purpose. Furthermore, in Britain the power to disburse money 
to the universities rests mainly with the University Grants Com- 
mittee. This body is appointed by the Treasury, a department 
which has no educational theories and is therefore more inclined 
than the Ministry of Education might be to take advice from the 
universities. So far the relations between the universities and 
their patrons have been on the whole harmonious. The Grants 
Committee, however, is beginning to interest itself more closely 
than many scholars like in plans for expanding university work, 
and so are the local education committees, which sometimes argue 
that the scholarships which they provide entitle them to decide 
who shall be admitted to the universities and what kind of in- 
struction they shall get. ' 

“*Tt is here that the difficulties begin. The theory that when 
the State supplies money for any purpose it has a duty to see 
that it is fairly and wisely used is deeply embedded in the demo- 
cratic conscience. To give university senates or college fellows 
a free hand in doling out taxpayers’ money is seen as a serious 
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violation of principle, but the doctrine that control should always 
accompany endowment can only lead to a centralized and uni- 
form education system. The public should feel quite satisfied 
that its money is being rightly used if it is known that it is being 
devoted to equipping the expert to do the job which he alone is 
qualified to do in conditions of reasonable comfort. 

‘*A graver danger to academic freedom comes from the theory, 
which some scholars have been foremost in fostering, that 
thought and research, being social activities, require to be au- 
thoritatively directed. At present this theory is applied ex- 
elusively to technical subjects, but no hard-and-fast line can be 
drawn between what is and is not technical, particularly if 
‘technical’ is defined as meaning ‘socially important.’ In war- 
time the State must mobilize all its resources of intellect and 
skill, but appeals to war-time experience leave two facts out of 
acecount: first, that scientists are ready to accept, under the 
stress of the threat to national and personal survival, a degree 
of direction to which in normal circumstances they are emotion- 
ally incapable of submitting without destroying their efficiency ; 
and, secondly, that all the scientific successes achieved during 
the war were built on the achievements of centuries of free intel- 
lectual competition. The case for disciplining the humanities 
is incomparably weaker than that for controlling scientific re- 
search, but once science is planned planning can logically be 
extended to all other socially important activities. 

**Leaving out of account the conviction, which has for cen- 
turies been the basis of the intellectual life of Europe, that in- 
tellectual freedom is good in itself, the choice is between an edu- 
cational system based on the belief that it is possible to know 
what discoveries you want and to force skilled persons to make 
them and the belief that the progress of ideas cannot be foreseen 
or governed. The State, like private business, may stimulate 
research on particular subjects by offering research workers 
monetary rewards for doing it, but these endowments should be 
treated strictly as extras. In general its business is to see that 
talented boys and girls get the education for which they are 
suited and that universities and colleges are free to compete for 
the privilege of supplying it.’’ 

On the undesirability of separating teaching from research at 
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least, the Commonwealth appears to enjoy a fair measure of 
agreement. Some speakers, indeed, presented an excellent case 
for the defence, but for most the question was not whether teach- 
ing and research were separate functions to be performed by 
individuals with pronounced ability in one or other direction, 
but what proportion of time the professor or lecturer should 
devote to each. 

Laughter greeted the sally of P. E. Dustoor, Associate Profes- 
sor of English, Allahabad, when he recalled the saying current 
in American academic circles—publish or perish. This hero- 
worship of research as a prerequisite for promotion, he said, had 
even led to a differentiation between ‘‘hard paper’’ publications 
(books) and ‘‘soft paper’’ publications (articles in learned 
journals). Teachers could not all be expected to enter the publi- 
cations race. The solution was to have two distinct types of 
institution. F. L. Warren, Professor of Chemistry, Natal, 
thought time-tables could be arranged to give periods up to 
three or four months free from teaching responsibilities. 

The congress closed with votes of thanks to the organizing 
committee of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire and 
the Oxford colleges which extended hospitality to visiting dele- 
gates. The Oxford Registrar responded on behalf of the Univer- 
sity. 








EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


(Book Review) 


JOHN L. SEATON 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS, ALBION COLLEGE 


HIS is a book* for thoughtful reading by all citizens and es- 
pecially by churchmen whether Catholic or Protestant. It 
brings together an amazing amount of established facts, many 
pertinent quotations from distinguished writers and inferences 
or conclusions the validity of which could hardly be questioned. 
The author is a Protestant clergyman, the major part of whose 
professional life has been spent as first a college president and as 
later the college secretary of a great national board of education. 
Thus by training, experience and observation he is exceptionally 
well qualified to survey the educational scene in relation to both 
the church and the nation. 

The first chapter deals with the part of the church and the 
church college in the gradual formation of American civilization 
and life. The fathers were not religious men to the extent they 
commonly are believed to have been. 

‘*English deism and other forms of liberal thought unfriendly 
to traditional Christianity claimed many of our prominent 
leaders, including Thomas Jefferson and John Adams.”’ 

The early colleges, though established by the church and pri- 
marily for religious purposes, were themselves permeated with 
scepticism and the students who professed to be Christian were 
few. The mass migrations to the frontiers also had pernicious 
results. Yet through the church, through its traveling preach- 
ers, its numerous schools, its pressure upon legislatures for the 
development of public schools, and its always ‘‘set purpose’’ to 
train men in the Christian way, an essentially Christian nation 
evolved in spite of adverse circumstances. 

Through the subsequent chapters the constant theme is the 
necessity of religion in education. Democracy is a way of life 
which requires ‘‘a citizenry possessed of personal character and 


* Education for Life by John O. Gross. Abington-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, 1948. 219 pp. $2.25. 
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integrity.’’ It also is a philosophy of history which cherishes 
and seeks to perpetuate ‘‘the principle that the person is of sur- 
passing worth.’’ Thus Christianity ‘‘gives democracy a higher 
significance than either racial or national concepts can give it.’’ 
(Chap. IT). 

Education for culture (Chap. III) equally with education for 
democracy needs the religious ideal and the spiritual impulse. 
The extraordinary influence of the McGuffey readers is well 
known. They were to a large extent moral and religious trea- 
tises. Propaganda in various unhealthy forms—tobacco and 
liquor advertising, some comics, movies and radio programs, and 
most of all, the development of Hitlerism which has some dan- 
gerous analogies in this country—are illustrations of the ease 
with which public opinion is formed and of the perils to which 
traditional Christian culture is subjected. The last form of 
propaganda comes to terrifying significance in the fourth chap- 
ter with its startling title ‘‘ Education for Death.’’ In the rise 
and tragic fall of Hitlerism are unmistakably revealed the con- 
sequences of ‘‘getting rid of Jesus.’’ 

The next two and final chapters concern themselves with 
‘speeding up the forces to meet the moral and intellectual inade- 
quacies of this day.’’ As the early Christian education was 
pointed toward leadership, so education in our day must be 
pointed. It must have emotion as well as intellectual quality, a 
positive character rather than a ‘‘disinterested neutrality,’’ a 
deep sense of responsibility for service to society and a spiritual 
motivation with regard to the worth and destiny of individuals. 

These dynamics will not be provided by the public system of 
education. They must come through the various agencies of the 
church, the church school, the church colleges, evangelism and 
adult organizations to carry religion into daily life. In all of 
them the approach toward ‘‘moulding the mind of the world 
must be through the exaltation of the Lordship of Christ as 
leader.’’ 

A brief review can suggest but faintly the interest and po- 
tential power of this small book. It should be widely read and 
used as a guide of action. 














AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ALBION COLLEGE is building a new residence hall for men, 
made possible by a gift of $300,000 from the Kresge Foun- 


dation. 


USTIN COLLEGE is adding a new infirmary and improved 
medical care for students through a gift of $25,000 from Mr. 


and Mrs. Fred Adams of Austin. 


ARLETON COLLEGE has recived the Frederick Gardner 

Cottrell Grant of $8,500 for use in research in physics from 

the Research Corporation, New York City. This is made for the 

term of one year for study on the application of nuclear reso- 

nance absorption techniques to study gases and gas-liquid 
changes. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE has been given $500,000 to build a 
new dormitory by Allen P. Kirby, Morristown, New Jersey, 
a trustee and alumnus of the college. 


OYOLA UNIVERSITY in Chicago has received a gift of 
$1,000,000 from Frank J. Lewis who wishes the money to be 
used in a trust fund with an annual income for $50,000 for main- 
tenance of the new Stritch School of Medicine. The university 
is to raise additional funds for operation of the school. 


ACMURRAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has added two new 

buildings to the campus, a residence hall, and a new chapel 

at a total cost of $9,000,000. President McClelland has increased 

the assets of the college from $1,100,000 to $7,500,000 and the 
annual budget from $163,000 to $1,107,000. 


CMURRY COLLEGE and TEXAS WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE have each received gifts of half a million dollars from 


Mrs. Dora Roberts of Big Spring, Texas, who wishes to aid 
young people of the Southwest in Christian education. 


PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE has erected a new Student 
Union Building containing offices: for the Dean of Women, 
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Dean of Students, Chief Counselor, a cafeteria, and attractive 
reading rooms and lounge for the students. The plant and fa- 
cilities of the college have been more than doubled. 


HE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY awarded its 
first honorary title of ‘‘Professor Emeritus’’ to Professor 
Westcott at a colorful and moving ceremony on May 28, 1948 in 
the Naval Academy chapel. Admiral Holloway spoke present- 
ing a certificate to the distinguished professor for his many years 
of service in the Academy. The audience included midshipmen, 
members of the faculty and the many friends of the professor. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI has been bequeathed 

$200,000 in the will of Eleanora C. Alms, which will provide 

a new memorial building to house the College of Fine Arts and 
the Student Health Service. 


[TRINITY COLLEGE (Connecticut) successfully completed a 
drive for $1,500,000 on July 1. 


NIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA has taken over the 

Cadek Conservatory of Music as its School of Music, thus 

strengthening greatly its program in the fine arts. The Cadek 
Conservatory has been in successful operation since 1904. 


[UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH has had made available to 
them by the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 


the sum of $13,600,000 to be used in the establishment of a Gradu- 
ate School of Public Health which will emphasize industrial and 
occupational health and hygiene. 


WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN has received a gift of $100- 
000 from the estate of Mrs. Calvin A. West of Orlando, 
Florida. The money will be used to build a memorial chapel. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. Wallace McPherson 
Alston, Pastor, Druid Hills Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennslyvania. Louis T. Benezet, 
Administrative Assistant to the Chancellor, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Douglas McGregor, 
Director of Industrial Relations Section, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Arnold College, Milford, Connecticut. Edward J. Brown, Public 
Relations Director of the Hartford Courant. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Massachusetts. Edward 8. 
Mann. 

Elmira College, Elmira, New York. Lewis Eldred, Professor of 
Education. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, California. Arnold Joyal, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Oklahoma. 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia. Henry King 
Stanford, Director, School of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey. Sister Marie 
Anna. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. Hurst R. Anderson, 
President, Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New 
Jersey. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. Leonard B. Job. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Detlev Wulf 
Bronk, Physicist and Physiologist, University of Pennsylvania. 

La Grange College, La Grange, Georgia. Waights G. Henry, Jr., 
Acting President. 

Lander College, Greenwood, South Carolina. B. M. Grier, Supt. 
of Schools, Athens, Georgia. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. J. Wilhelm Ylvisaker. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Edward Joseph 
O’Donnell, Principal, St. John’s College, Belize, British Hon- 
duras. 
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Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. David E. Weinland, Assistant to the President, 
Salem College, North Carolina. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland. M. D. Jenkins, 
Professor of Education, Howard University. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Frederick Samuel Hultz, Head of the Department of Animal 
Production, University of Wyoming. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Arthur 8S. Flem- 
ming, Chairman, U. 8S. Civil Service Commission. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan. Aubrey L. Ashby, Vice Pres- 
ident and General Counsel, National Broadcasting Company. 
Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Illinois. The Reverend 

Selden Kee Kelley, Pastor of the First Church of the Nazarene. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Tom E. Shearer, Acting Pres- 
ident. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. Lewis A. Froman, Dean, 
Millard Filmore College, University of Buffalo. 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina. Harold L. 
Trigg. 

St. Joseph’s College, Portland, Maine. Daniel J. O’Neill, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, St. Joseph’s College. 

Seattle University, Seattle, Washington. Albert A. Lemieux. 

Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. Charles W. Burts, Dean, 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Willis E. Pratt, 
Head, Education Department. 

‘State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. Harry L. 
Kriner. 

Texas State University for Negroes, Houston, Texas. R. O’Hara 
Lanier, United States Minister to Liberia. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Har- 
old E. Stassen. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. C. E. Brehm, 
Acting President. 





